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TO A TOWN POET. 


What if your heritage be 

The huddled trees along the smoky ways; 
At a street’s end the stretch of lilac sea; 
The vender, swart but free, 

Crying his yellow wares across the haze? 


Your verse awaits you there; 

For Love is Love though atin swords be 
rust; 

The keen Greek driven from gossiping 
mall and square; 

And Care is still but Care 

Though Homer and his seven towns are 
dust. 


‘‘nus Beauty lasts, and, lo! 

Now Proserpine is barred from Enna’s 
hills, 

The flower she plucked yet makes an April 
show, 

Sets some town sill a-glow, 

And yours the Vision of the Da:fodils. 


The Old-World folk knew not 

More surge-like sounds than urban win- 
ters bring 

Up from the wharves at dusk to every 
spot; 

And no Sicilian plot, 

More fire than heaps our tulips in the 
spring. 

LIZETTE WoopDWORTH REESE. 


IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


Green-grey is the sea of sage-brush, grey- 
green as a winter sea, 

Grey-green are the hemlock and cedar, 
and grey is the heart in me, 


The forests are armies of giants, dumb 
giants. Here no birds sing, 

Here dance no lights with the shadows; 

no ivies or clematis cling. 

mountains are haunted, silent. 
Words die on the lips unsaid; 

The wolf is grown fearless with hunger; 
Hunger wheels on wide wings over- 
head. 


The 


I crawl] towards the far horizon: an atom 
drifting through space, 

Past the bones and the buffalo wallows, 
by the trails of a vanished race. 


To a Town Poet, etc 


And I long for the choir of skylarks, for 
the coo of the mating dove, 

For the liquid note of the throstle’s throat, 
or the songs of the land I love; 


For the hum of the mighty cities, for the 
faces which come and pass, 

For the voice of Spring when streamlets 
sing, and the murmur of life in the 
grass; 


lor the sweet, sweet breath of the bean- 
fields, the scent of the fresh-turned 
sod, 

For arms which wait by my cottage gate. 
and the bells which cry to God. 


I am man, and the world is mighty. 
Should I die thus alone outcast, 
Would my soul in the end find the soul of 

a friend, and win to its love at last? 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Pall Mall Magazine. Victoria, B. C. 


PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morne by breake of day, 
Forth I walked by the wood-side, 
Whenas May was in his pride: 
There I spied all alone 

Phillida and Corydon. 

Much ado, there was, God wot, 
He would love and she would not. 
She said never man was true, 

He said, None was false to you, 
He said, he had loved her long, 
She said, Love should have no wrong, 
Corydon would kiss her then. 

She said, Maids must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good and all: 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witnesse truth, 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not love abuse 
Love which had beene long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded. 
And Phillida with garlands gay, 
Was made the lady of the May. 


NICHOLAS BRETON. 





“ The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
“THE INTEGRITY OF THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE” AS A DIPLOMATIC FORMULA. 
a 

Lord Salisbury’s admirers, and they 
are to be found in both parties, have 
long been constrained to admit that, 
with all his great qualities, he suffers 
from one curious infirmity. It has pur- 
sued him from the very beginningof his 
distinguished public career, and it will 
apparently cling tohimtohislatest day. 
It is the infirmity which, nearly thirty 
years ago, was described by Mr. Disraeli 
in the House of Commons with that 
biting sarcasm which he loved to em- 
pioy against friends as well as foes. 
Stated in less severe language than Mr. 
Disraeli’s, Lord Salisbury’s weakness 
may be described as his habit of using 
rash and dangerous phrases. Its latest 
illustration was found in his astounding 
reply to Lord Kimberley two weeks ago, 
when he referred him to the statement 
of M. Hanotaux in the French Chamber 
as containing an exposition of the policy 
of her Majesty’s government. It is very 
probable that when Lord Salisbury 
gave this unprecedented answer to a 
question addressed to him by his pred- 
ecessor in the office of foreign secre- 
tary, he had not even read the full text 
of thespeeches inthe French Chamber, 
and based himself upon nothing more 
than the telegraphic summaries in the 
English newspapers. But even these 
summaries should have put Lord Salis- 
bury on his guard against the indiscre- 
tion into which he fell. The principal 
statement which was made by M. 
Hanotaux and M. Méline was that the 
polcy of France “rested upon the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire;” and it 
was to this statement that Lord Salis- 
bury committed himself by his answer 
to Lord Kimberley. 

It is not surprising that many Lib- 
erals, including Lord Kimberly himself, 
should have been stirred by amazement 
and indignation when they received this 
explicit declaration as to the character 
of the policy of their country in eastern 
Europe. A reference to “the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire” ought not in 
itself to have disturbed Lord Kimber- 
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ley, or any other man acquainted with 
the history of the Eastern question; for, 
as I desire to show in these pages, “the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire” is a 
phrase which has borne many different 
meanings, and which may tairly be used 
by an English statesman without giving 
just cause of offence to anybody. But 
it is one thing to use this phrase in the 
sense in which it is nowadays em- 
ployed by most diplomatists, and quite 
another thing to refer to it as the prin- 
ciple upon which British policy rests, 
the very foundation-stone, as it were, 
of that policy, and of our duties and 
purposes in the East. British policy, 
in the belief of the great majority of the 
people of these islands, ought to rest, 
and does rest at this moment, upon the 
maintenance and advancement of hu- 
man freedom throughout Europe; and, 
as everybody recognizes the fact that 
the rule of the sultan of Turkey is a 
standing menace to all freedom, it is 
difficult to reconcile Lord walisbury’s 
acceptance of the statement of the 
French ministers with the popular con- 
ception of our national policy. 


But did the prime minister really in- 
tend to convey the meaning which Lord 
Kimberley has read into his words, and 
is the phrase upon which the latter fas- 


tened, thoughtless and ill advised 
though it undoubtedly was, as mis- 
chievous as many of Lord Salisbury’s 
critics profess to believe. 

To both these questions the answer 
ought, I think, to be in the negative. 
No mistake can be greater than that 
which we shall make if we try to strain 
the language of the prime minister in 
order to find in it some excuse for fault- 
finding. Men are naturally of course 
prone to put the less rather than the 
more favorable interpretation upon the 
public utterances of their political oppo- 
nents. But the temptation to do this 
is one that we are bound to resist with 
all our strength at moments like the 
present, when the prime minister 
stands not for a party only, but for the 
nation as a whole, and when he has it 
in his power, no matter what may be 
the wishes of his opponents, to commit 
the country to engagements of the most 
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serious and, it may be, of the most 
disastrous kind. At such times the 
duty of a patriotic opposition is not to 
imagine causes of offence on the part 
of the prime minister, but to make quite 
sure that real cause of offence exists 
before offence is taken. To some 
Liberals at all events (who are not less 
truly Liberals because they have not 
been able to join in the movement of 
“the Forward Party” and _ similar 
bodies) it seems that this sound doc- 
trine hag been forgotten by many of 
their friends during the present crisis. 
Lord Salisbury has been accused of fol- 
lowing a “dishonoring policy,” when no 
proof that he has done so has been 
torthcoming; and the government has 
been severely censured for its acts when 
we are still without any clear informa- 
tion respecting the nature of those acts. 
Tnis, surely, is inconsistent alike with 
patriotism, common sense, and fair 
play. If Lord Salisbury really meant 
all that some persons assume by his 
references to “the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire,” it will no doubt be im- 
possible to deny that the censures which 
have been heaped upon him by many 
Liberals are well deserved. But I con- 
tend that a reference to the facts and to 
the best authorities must suffice to 
show that when the English govern- 
ment uses this phrase it does so in a 
sense which is far from justifying the 
angry protests that have been raised in 
many of our Liberal newspapers, and 
on all our Liberal platforms. 

The first and greatest of the authori- 
ties who can be cited to dispose of the 
allegation that “the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” means the mainte- 
nance of the rule of the sultan wherever 
that integrity is respected, is Mr. Glad- 
stone. Good service has been done in 
the present crisis by the untiring per- 
tinacity with which the Daily News has 
presented its readers with copious ex- 
tracts from the utterances of Mr. Glad- 
stone in former years on the subject of 
the concert of Europe and the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. Some of my 
fellow-Liberals must have been more 
than a little surprised when they found 
that the leader whom théy revere so 





justly had ten years or twenty years 
ago used language so absolutely op- 
posed to that which is now adopted as 
the shibboleth of the ardent spirits who 
have been leading the present agitation 
in favor of the Greeks. But even ten 
years is a space of time sufficient to 
justify a man in changing his opinions 
on many questions; and considering 
that ten years ago Mr. Gladstone was 
the minister who used towards Greece 
the very measures of coercion against 
which he now declaims so eloquently, it 
may be unwise to trust in the present 
crisis to his utterances of 1886 on the 
subject of the integrity of Turkey. It 
will be simpler and more satisfactory 
to cite his declarations in the letter to 
the Duke of Westminster which deals 
with the existing crisis anu is dated so 
recently as the 13th of March, 1897. 
Deploring the fact that what he calls 
“the rent and ragged catchword of ‘the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ 
should still be flaunted before our eyes,” 
he proceeds :— 


Has it, then, a meaning? Yes, and it 
had a different meaning in almost every 
decade of the century now expiring. In 
the first quarter of that century it meant 
that Turkey, though her system was 
poisoned and effete, still occupied in right 
of actual sovereignty the whole south- 
eastern corner of Europe, appointed by the 
Almighty to be one of its choicest portions. 
In 1830 it meant that this baleful sov- 
ereignty had been abridged by the ex- 
cision of Greece from Turkish territory. 
In 1860 it meant that the Danubian 
Principalities, now forming the kingdom 
of Roumania, had obtained an emancipa- 
tion virtually (as it is now formally) com- 
plete. In 1878 it meant that Bosnia, with 
Herzegovina, had bid farewell to all active 
concern with Turkey, that Servia was en- 
larged, and that northern Bulgaria was 
free. In 1880 it meant that Montenegro 
had crowned its glorious battle of four 
hundred years by achieving the acknowl- 
edgment of its independence and obtain- 
ing a great accession of territory, and that 
Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 
1886 it meant that southern Bulgaria had 
been permitted to associate itself with its 
northern sisters. What is the upshot of 
all this? That eighteen millions of human 
beings, who a century ago, peopling a large 
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part of the Turkish Empire, were subject 
to its once paralyzing and degrading 
yoke, are now as free from it as if they 
were inhabitants of these islands, and that 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria stand before us as five liv- 
ing witnesses, that, even in this world, the 
reign of wrong is not eternal. 


And all these triumphs for the great 
cause of freedom have been won under 
cover of the phrase “the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire!’ Surely it is made 
clear, upon no less an authority than 
that of Mr. Gladstone, that the use of 
this phrase does not by any means im- 
ply that the hateful rule of the sultan is 
to be maintained along with the “in- 
tegrity” of the empire. But Mr. Glad- 
stone might have gone further if he 
had been pleased to do so. In October, 
1881, I myself heard the herald in the 
porch of the palace of the bey of Tunis 
proclaiming the fact that Tunis was 
and would forever remain a portion of 
the Ottoman Empire. Yet at that very 
moment a French army was occupying 
Tunis, and the bey was no better than a 
prisoner in the hands of M. Roustan. 
‘unis, as everybody knows, is now vir- 
tually a French province; yet it is quite 
possible that the old proclamation is 
still made at sunset from the marble 
steps of the palace, and that the faith- 
ful still believe that they are in some 
mysterious fashion connected with the 
caliph. “The integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire” has not prevented Cyprus from 
being administered by officials of the 
British crown, and did not enable the 
sultan to carry out his intrigues against 
British supremacy at Cairo. In short, 
the fact remains beyond dispute that 
whilst this phrase has been in the 
mouths of European statesmen and 
diplomatists during many decades, the 
work of reducing the power of the sul- 
tan and the geographical extent of his 
rule—“consolidating” that rule it was 
called by the ingenious Lord Beacons- 
field—has gone on almost without inter- 
mission, and certainly without any 
hindrance whatever from the employ- 
ment of this formula. 

It would be easy to cite in support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s authority and of the 
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facts mentioned above, innumerable 
passages from the writings and 
speeches of eminent members of both 
political parties, living and dead, to 
show that the adoption of this phrase 
does not mean that the man using it 
thinks of bolstering up the blood-stained 
rule of the sultan, or has in his mind 
any intention, however remote, of keep- 
ing within the power of that tyrant a 
single human being who is able to 
escape from it. But, after all, Mr. Glad- 
stone is most deservedly the one su- 
preme authority on this question, and 
his description of the practical effect of 
the phrase “the integrity of the Otto- 
man #mpire” ought to be conclusive. 
It ought certainly to prevent such a mis- 
conception of the use of the words by 
Lord Salisbury as that which unhap- 
pily seems to prevail at present in the 
minds of many of my fellow-Liberals, 

“The integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire” is I take it, a formula which is 
accepted by the diplomatic world as a 
convenient fiction under cover of which 
deeds may be done that would hardly 
be possible if it were to be dispensed 
with. In itself it means no more than 
is meant by the Norman-French phrase, 
familiar to frequenters of the House of 
Lords, which converts acts of Parlia- 
ment into the law of the realm, and 
which does so avowedly because “the 
queen wills it.” We do not live under 
an autocratic government because this 
very autocratic phrase must be used be- 
tore the decisions of Parliament can 
become law; and when men talk about 
the “integrity of the Ottoman Empire” 
they do not, by doing so, commit them- 
selves to the maintenance of the sul- 
tan’s rule. 

But why use a formula which means 
nothing, and which is therefore cal- 
culated to mislead? I imagine that the 
answer to this question is that when 
the Great Powers use it they seek to 
convey to each other their resolve not 
to enter upon a sudden scramble for the 
spoils of the Turkish Empire in which 
each will consider nothing beyond his 
own selfish interests. It is intended, in 
other words, to attest the existence of a 
self-denying ordinance. We have seen 
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how much has been done to reduce the 
sultan’s empire in the past under cover 
of this phrase; and there is no reason 
why the phrase should not remain until 
that empire itself has vanished from the 
sight of men. But if it does remain, it 
will mean that the final destruction of 
this colossal iniquity has been accom- 
plished under the sanction of European 
law, and with the aid of that concert 
of the Great Powers to which Mr. Glad- 
stone alludes as “an instrument inde- 
scribably valuable where it can be made 
available for purposes of good.” The 
petty formula which is despised by 
some, and to which others attach a 
grotesquely exaggerated significance, is 
after all the slender tie that holds to- 
gether the concert of Europe, and pre 
vents, or at least delays, the dreaded 
struggle, not among the rightful heirs 
of the sick man, but among his jealous 
and covetous neighbors, for his in- 
heritance. This being the case, it is 
surely a mistake to aggravate the sus- 
picions with which this country is con- 
stantly regarded by her Continental 
rivals, by allowing the latter to suppose 
that we are trying to shake ourselves 
loose from the slight verbal restraint 
which diplomacy has imposed upon the 
selfish ambitions of the Great Powers. 
We shall not be less free to hate the 
blood-stained tyranny of the sultan, 
and to put forth every effort to save his 
victims, whether they are to be found 
in Crete or in Asia Minor, if we abide 
by this particular figment of diplomacy, 
than we should be if we were to cast 
it aside, and in doing so were to con- 
vert the sullen suspicions of our rivals 
into open hostility. 
Wemyss REID. 


Il. 


It is not often that a public question 
arises on which there is so much need 
for the exercise of self-restraint as chat 
with which we are at present con- 
fronted in the East. Our sentiment all 
points in one direction, but no sooner 
do we allow it to shape our policy than 
reason suggests practical difficulties 


which compel us to pause and recon- 
sider our decision. 


Besides this. the 
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incidents of the hour, especially as they 
are presented to us in the public press, 
increase the excitement, and probably 
cause us to vacillate in our own judg- 
ment. In the midst of the hurly-burly 
produced by the highly colored rumors 
transmitted by correspondents who are 
probably themselves partisans, and 
who, under the influence of prejudice. 
often create impressions very far re- 
moved from the truth, and, to say the 
least, not diminished by the comments 
of rival editors or the heated and un- 
satisfactory discussions in Parliament, 
it is not easy for level-headed men to 
maintain a perfectly reasonable atti- 
tude. 

Yet there seldom has been a crisis 
at which this was more necessary. It 
is appalling to think of the conse- 
quences which might result from one 
false step on either side. The tendency 
is to look too exclusively at the possi- 
bilities of some unguarded word or 
deed lighting the flames of war and in- 
volving all the peoples of Europe tn 
untold misery. This danger cannot 
easily be exaggerated, but it would be 
folly to allow it to blind us to the peril 
which is probably more remote, but 
certainly ought not to be left out of 
account, of purchasing present immu- 
nity at the cost of even more wide- 
spread and even more terrible evil in 
the future. 

The Turkish power is a curse to hu- 
manity which must sooner or later be 
removed. If it be possible, it must 
surely be much wiser, in view espe- 
cially of the many vexed and thorny 
questions which must be raised by its 
overthrow, to bring that removal about 


by a process of sapping and mining 
rather than by a direct and violent 
attack. But in the adoption of 


this indirect method there is need for 
constant watchfulness and care, lest 
something be done which may serve to 
strengthen the system whose ultimate 
destruction is demanded in the inter- 
ests of humanity and progress. 

It is reassuring to think that the re- 
sponsible leaders of political parties in 
this country are agreed as to the true 
objective of British policy. Lord Salis 




















bury’s not very dignified but extrenely 
satisfactory confession that he had put 
his money on the wrong horse has Jone 
very much to clear the ground. He 
may make mistakes in his method, but 
there can be little doubt now that he 
is as sensible of the impossibility of 
maintaining the effete despotism at 
Constantinople and of the folly of Great 
Britain making any effort with that 
view as, say, Mr. George Russell him- 
self. How far he carries his entire 
party with him may be doubtful, but, 
at all events, there is no reasoaable 
ground for uncertainty as to his actual 
position on this question. It is not to 
be denied, however, that in some quar- 
ters there is considerable doubt, and it 
must be added that some of his own 
subordinates, especially his under-sec- 
retary, are mainly to thank for it. It 
is unfortunate that at a time like this 
Mr. Curzon should be the representa- 
tive at the Foreign Office in the House 
of Commons. He is clever, some think 
extremely clever, and his cleverness is 
his snare. A conciliatory deportment 
is peculiarly necessary under the con- 
ditions, but it often seems as though 
his chief desire was to make all his 
questioners understand the _ imperti- 
nence of their conduct in seeking to pry 
into things too high for them. Possibly 
he suffers, like some of his colleagues, 
from the intoxication of power. With 
the great majority behind him, he fan- 
cies that he can afford to despise the 
party opposed to him. He can evade a 
question and he can snub the ques- 
tioner, but he is unwilling to give a 
straightforward answer, which would 
in many cases remove all difficulties. 
Of course this is partly the result of the 
inconvenient arrangement by which the 
responsible minister has no opportunity 
of meeting the responsible branch of 
the legislature. Lord Salisbury has 
certainly suffered from it. Sometimes 
the ministry have seemed to speak with 
two voices even on the same day, and 
more frequently there has been an ap- 
pearance of mystery which, in its turn. 
has engendered suspicion. 

Nor has Lord Salisbury himself heen 
free from blame in this matter. Among 
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the ‘blazing indiscretions’ with which 
he may be reproached, his criticism on 
Lord Kimberley’s speech at Norwich 
must hold a conspicuous place. I have 
no desire to undertake the defence of 
the strong utterances of the Liberal 
leaders at the recent gatherings of the 
Federation, for any verdict upon them 
would need to be qualified, and to be 
preceeded by a more lengthened exam- 
ination than is possible in the space of 
time at my command. But, regarding 
them with tolerable impartiality (for, 
though a Liberal, I do not profess to be 
a follower of Sir William Harcourt, I 
cannot see why these speeches should 
have awakened such indignation in the 
ministerial leaders in both Houses. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour alike 
showed that some arrow had pierced 
their armor. But it was unfortunate, 
in the very last degree, that anything 
should have been done to accentuate 
the difference between the two classes 
of statesmen, and to throw the subject 
into the cauldron of party strife. 

Mr. Gladstone in that remarkable 
letter to the Duke of Westminster 
which shows, as has seldom been 
shown before, how possible it to 
combine the mellowness of age with 
the fervid enthusiasm of youth as to 
develop more of the power of each, 
says that “to infuse into this discussion 
the spirit or the language of party 
would be to give a cover and apology 
to every sluggish and unmanly mind 
for refusing to offer its tribute to the 
common cause.” It is the very opposite 
course to that which is here suggested 
that Lord Salisbury pursued when he 
brought a speech which had been made 
out of doors into the House of Lords, 
and arraigned the speaker at the tri- 
bunal of that august assembly. There 
was surely nothing in it which called 
for such hasty criticism or justified 
such imperious denunciation. of 
course, an opposition will oppose, and it 
is pretty certain that its leaders will 
look at the ministerial policy from an 
entirely different standpoint from that 
of the ministers themselves. But surely 
there is room for independent criticism 
even from statesmen who have a cer- 


is 
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tain measure of responsibility both to 
their own country and to Europe. If it 
was rash or foolish, above all, if it was 
unpatriotic, so much the worse for the 
critics themselves. Indeed, the less 
convincing it was, the more safe was 
the prime minister to leave it abso- 
lutely unnoticed. Under any condi- 
tions it was impossible that it could 
have any practical result. Mr. Hal- 
four challenged his opponents to bring 
forth a vote of censure, but a vote of 
censure on a government for its foreign 
policy would be a measure so extreme 
and perilous that no patriotic states- 
man would venture upon it except un- 
der circumstances so critical as to make 
it imperative. Of course any minister 
is responsible for his foreign policy, 
and if its results be disastrous in them- 
selves or be contrary to the will of the 
nation, he must be prepared to pay the 
penalty. 

But the objects at which Lord Salis- 
bury aims at present are approved by 
the great majority of the Liberal party. 
The question between them is really 
whether the methods he is adopting 
are calculated to secure the object he 
has in view. There may be those (I be- 
lieve they are few) who would be pre- 
pared to make a dash in order to re- 
ward Greece and to secure the liberties 
of Crete by handing the island over 
to the government at Athens. But the 
great mass of opinion on the Liberal 
side would be content with a settlement 
which emancipated Crete from Turk- 
ish despotism, and left the question of 
the annexation to Greece to be deter- 
mined by the course of events. If they 
have been uneasy as to the conduct of 
affairs, this has been due to a fear Jest 
the Anti-Hellenic, if not positively 
Philo-Turkish, sympathies might be al- 
lowed to have too much play in the 
counsels of the ministry. But while 
this might necessarily provoke criti- 
cism, it was far too slight a basis on 
which to ground a vote of censure. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the idea 
of making such a proposal has ever 
been entertained, and it is hardly wise 
policy on the part of the ministry to 
turn the question into the battlefield of 





“ The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire” 


party by throwing out a challenge 
on their side. 

But this was unquestionably the ef- 
fect of Mr. Balfour’s taunts, and of 
Lord Salisbury’s reply to Lord Kim- 
berly. Passing over all its other points, 
the attack on the latter for his protest 
against the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire being made the basis of our 
foreign policy exaggerated the signifi- 
cance of that declaration: “A graver 
statement could not have been made, 
and I repeat that it should have been 
made, in some more formal manner, 
and with some fuller reasons.” But 
what is the offence that has so pro- 
voked the ire of the prime minister? 
It is not easy to discover, for when 
Lord Kimberley’s view is compared 
with his there is no such grave differ- 
ence as the sternness of the rebuke 
suggests. “I do not,” says Lord Salis- 
bury, “by any means hold to the doc- 
trine that the integrity of the Turkish 
tmpire will not be modified.” What is 
the view of Lord Kimberley on the op- 
posite side? “I say there is nothing in 
the treaty or in the present situation 
of the world which should preclude 
any one in my position from announc- 
ing, as I did announce and as I wish to 
announce and to repeat, that I believe 
that it is for the interest of European 
peace that we should be disconnected 
forever from regarding the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire as the basis of 
British policy.” 

There is no doubt a distinct difference 
in these two statements, but it is to be 
found rather in the spirit which under- 
lies them than in the statements them- 
selves. The two statesmen would 
probably differ little in practical policy, 
opposed though they may seem to be on 
the definition of their own guiding prin- 
ciple. But even that may be greater 
in appearance than in fact, and is due 
largely to the elasticity of the phrase 
“integrity of the Turkish Empire.” If 
it were to be strictly interpreted, it 
would be absurd to talk of giving au- 
tonomy for Crete, while still holding 
fast to the idea it expresses. But ‘f it 
be only the maintenance of a suze- 
rainty, such as we are supposed to have 


























over the Transvaal Republic, it as- 
sumes a very different aspect. 

“It shows,” says Mr. Gladstone, “an 
amazing infatuation that, after a mass 
of experience, alike deplorable and con- 
clusive, the rent and ragged catchword 
of “the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire’ should still be flaunted in our 
eyes. Has it, then, a meaning? Yes, 
and it had a different meaning in al- 
most every decade of the century now 
expiring.” 

If the phrase be understood thus and 
the qualification which it introduces 
into the declaration of the autonomy of 
Crete mean nothing more than in the 
ease of the other great provinces which 
are really independent, or, as in the 
case specially mentioned by Mr. Glad- 
stone, of Cyprus, even the strongest 
Liberal may be satisfied with such an 
arrangement. It is a curious use of 
language if province after province can 
be practically set free and those who 
help to effect the severance still pose as 
defenders of the integrity of the Turk- 
ish Empire. This diplomatic language 
certainly has no great attraction for 
strong and honest minds. But if it 
tide us over difficulties we may well 
bear with it. 

On one point, however, even the most 
moderate Liberals may well be pre- 
pared to insist. We have exercised a 
good deal of confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury, and personally, I am prepared to 
give him full credit fer righteous pur- 
pose in his statesmanship. The biting 
sarcasm of which he is a master, and in 
which he still occasionally indulges, 
and the singularly unwise taunts upon 
the Greeks in his recent speech fre- 
quently lay him open to suspicions 
which, if not altogether undeserved, 
may be greatly exaggerated. But I be- 
lieve he works for peace, and to a large 
extent for that righteousness which is 
an essential condition of an enduring 
peace. Nevertheless, we may reason- 
ably desire that if the European con- 
cert is to exist, our representative were 
of a less compliant temper. About one 
point in particular there ought to be 
no mistake. The nation feels much 
more deeply than the dwellers in the 
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political circles of London understand 
an intense sympathy with Greece. It is 
not confined to one political or ecclesi- 
astical party, to any church or any 
class, and it certainly cannot safely be 
defied. How far it may be possible for 
the government to overcome the preju- 
dice already created by their joining 
in the blockade, it is not easy to say. 
But assuredly the idea of coercing 
Greece will arouse a storm of indigna- 
tion which will not easily be appeased. 
It is idle to tell the people that the Enu- 
ropean concert must be maintained at 
all costs. There is a cost at which the 
nation will not allow it to be main- 
tained. We as Liberals have a special 
interest in the maintenance of peace, 
though I for one do not believe that 
the perpetuation of the European con- 
cert is either an essential or the best 
condition of the attainment of that end. 
But whatever be the result, Great Brit- 
ain cannot submit to be the tool of the 
despots of the Continent. We are con- 
tent to wait for the gradual develop- 
ment of a Cretan policy. But we are 
not satisfied that in the mean time 
Greece should be humiliated and that 
we should be made the chief instru- 
ments in that humiliation. 

I end as I began, by urging the sn- 
preme importance of well-considered 
action on the part of all the friends of 
Greece. This is an occasion when hasty 
or intemperate speech may work creat 
mischief not easily repaired. It is nec- 
essary that the opinion of the country 
have free and full expression, and the 
force of our minister will be immensely 
increased if it is felt that the nation is 
not only behind him, but that a large 
section of it is impatient of the conces- 
sions he thinks it wise to make. But 
Lord Salisbury has pledged himself to 
the liberation of Crete, and witn 
this those who, like myself, look 
forward not only to the _ union 
of the island with Greece, but 
to the final overthrow Turkish 
despotism, may well for the present be 
content. It would be folly for those 
who know nothing of the internal 
workings of the concert to mark out a 
line of policy. AJl that we have to do, 
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for the present, is to insist that the end 
be secured. If there be a failure on 
that point assuredly the waywar.dness 
of the ruling Powers in the concert will 
not be accepted as sufficient apology 
and excuse. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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SOWERS.”’ 
CHAPTER XVII. 
IN MADRID. 

**Le plus grand art d’un habile homme est 
celui de savoir cacher son habilité.” 

“Who travels slowly may arrive too 
late,” said the Padre Concha, with a 
pessimistic shake of the head, as the 
earrier’s cart, in which he had come 
from Toledo, drew up in the Plazuela 
de la Cebada, at Madrid. The car2ful 
penury of many years had not, indeed, 
enabled the old priest to travel by the 
quick dilligencias, which had often 
passed him on the road with a cloud 
of dust and the rattle of six horses. 
The great journey had been accom- 
plished in the humbler vehicles plying 
from town to town, that ran as often 
as not by night, in order to save the 
horses. 

The priest, like his fellow-travellers, 
was white with dust. Dust covered 
his face and nestled in the deep wrin- 
kles of it. His eyebrows were lost to 
sight, and his lashes were like those of 
a miller. 

As he stood in the street the dust 
arose in whirling columns and envel- 
oped all who were abroad, for a gale 
was howling across the tableland, 
which the Moors of old had named 
majerit, a draught of wind. The con- 
ductor, who, like a good and jovial con- 
ductor, had never refused an offer of 
refreshment on the road, was now 
muddled with drink and the heat of 
the sun. He was, in fact, engaged in a 
warm controversy with a passenger, so 
the padre found his own humble port- 
manteau—a thing of cardboard and 
canvas—and trudged up the Calle de 


1 Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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Toledo, bearing it in one hand and his 
cloak in the other, a lean figure in the 
sunlight. 

Father Concha had been in Madrid 
before, though he rarely boasted of it, 
or indeed of any of his travels. 

“The wise man does not hang his 
knowledge on a hook,” he was in the 
habit of saying. 

That this knowledge was of that use- 
ful description which is usually desig- 
nated as knowing one’s way about 
soon became apparent, for the dusty 
traveller passed with unerring steps 
through the narrower streets that Ile 
between the Calle de Toledo and the 
street of Legovia. Here dwell the 
humbler citizens of Madrid, persons 
engaged in the small commerce of the 
market-place, for in the Plazuela de la 
Cebada, a hundred yards away, is held 
the corn market, which, indeed, ren- 
ders the dust in this quarter particu- 
larly trying to the eyes. Once or twice 
the priest was forced to stop at the 
corner of two streets, and there do batr- 
tle with the wind. 

“But it is a hurricane,” he muttered 
—“a hurricane.” 

With one hand he held his hat, with 
the other clung to his cloak and port- 
manteau. 

“But it will blow the dust from my 
poor old capa,” he added, giving the 
cloak an additional shake. 

He presently found himself in «a 
street which, if narrower than its 
neighbors, smelt less pestiferous. The 
open drain that ran down the middle 
of it pursued its varied course with a 
quite respectable speed. In the middle 
of the street Father Concha paused and 
looked up, nodding, as if to an old 
friend, at the sight of a dingy piece of 
palm bound to the iron work of a bal- 
cony on the second floor. 

“The time to wash off the dust,” he 
muttered, as he climbed the narrow 
stairs, “and then to work.” 

An hour later he was afoot again in a 


quarter of the city which was _ liess 
known to him—namely, in the Calle 
Preciados, where he sought a_ venta 


more or less suspected by the police. 
The wind had risen, and was now 
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blowing with the force of a hurricane. 
It came from the north-west with a 
chill whistle, which bespoke its birth- 
place among the peaks of the Guadar- 
ramas. The streets were deserted; the 
oil-lamps swung on their chains at the 
street corners, casting weird shadows 
that swept over the face of the houses 
with uncanny irregularity. It was an 
evening for evil deeds, except that 
when nature is in an ill-humor human 
nature is mostly cowed, and those who 
have but bad consciences cannot rid 
their minds of thoughts of the here- 
after. 

The padre found the house he sought, 
despite the darkness of the street and 
the absence of any from whom to elicit 
information. The venta was on the 
ground floor, and above it towered 
story after story, built with the quaint 
fantasy of the Middle Ages, and _ sur- 
mounted by a deep, overhanging 

abled roof. The house seemed to 
have two staircases of stones and two 
doors, one on each side of the venta. 
There is a Spanish proverb which says 


that the rat which has only one ole 
is soon caught. Perhaps the architect 
remembered this, and had built his 


house to suit his tenants. 

It was on the fifth floor of this tene- 
ment that Father Concha, instructed by 
Heaven knows what priestly source 
of information, looked to meet witn 


Sebastian, the whilom body-servant 
of the late Colonel Monreal, of 
Xeres. 


It was known among a certain sec- 
tion of the Royalists that this man had 
papers, and perchance some informa- 
tion of value to dispose of, and more 
than one respectable black-clad elbow 
had brushed the greasy walls of this 
stairway. Sebastian, it was said. 
passed his time in drinking and smok- 
ing. The boasted gaieties of Madrid 
had, it would appear, diminished to 
this sordid level of dissipation. 

The man was, indeed, thus occupied 
when the old priest opened the door of 
his room. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a thick voice, 
“Tl am Sebastian, of Xeres, and no 
other, the man who knows more of the 
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Carlist plots than any otber in Ma- 
drid.” 

“Can you read?” 

. 

“Then you know nothing,” said the 
padre. “You have, however, a letter in 
a pink envelope which a friend of mine 
desires to possess. It is a letter of no 


importance, of no political value—a 
love-letter, in fact.” 
“Ah, yes—ah, yes! ‘shat may be, 


reverendo. But there are others who 
want it—your love-letter.” 

“I offer you, on the part of my friend. 
a hundred pesetas for this letter.” 

The wrinkled face wore a_ grim 
smnile. It was so little—a hundred pe- 
setas—the price of a dinner for two 
persons at one of the great restaurants 
on the Puerta del Sol. But to Father 
Concha the sum represented five hun- 
dred cups of black coffee denied to 
himself in the evening at the café, five 
hundred packets of cigarettes, so- 
called of Havana, unsmoked, two new 
cassocks in the course of twenty years, 
a hundred little gastronomic delights 
sternly resisted season after season. 

“Not enough, your hundred pesetas, 
reverendo—not enough,” laughed the 
man. And Concha, who could drive as 
keen a bargain as any market-woman 
of Ronda, knew by the manner of say- 
ing it that Sebastian only spoke’ the 
truth when he said that he had other 
offers. 

“See, reverendo,” the man went on, 
leaning across the table, and banging a 
dirty fist upon it. “Come to-night at 
ten o’clock. There are others coming 
at the same hour to buy my letter in 
the pink envelope. We will have an 
auction—a little auction, and the letter 
goes to the highest bidder. But what 
does your reverence want with a love- 
letter—eh?”" 

“I will come,” said the 
turning he went home to 
money once more. 

There are many living still who re- 
member the great gale of wind which 
was now raging through which Father 
Concha struggled back to the Calle 
Preciados as the city clocks struck ten. 
Old men and women still tell how the 


and 
his 


padre, 
count 
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theatres were deserted that night, and 
the great cafés wrapt in darkness, for 
none dare venture abroad amid such 
whirl and confusion. Concha, how- 
ever, with that lean strength that 
comes from a life of abstemiousness 
and low living, crept along in the 
shadow of houses, and reached his des- 
tination unhurt. The tall house in the 
alley leading from the Calle Preciados 
to the Plazuela Santa Maria was dark, 
as, indeed, were most of the streets of 
Madrid this night. A small moon 
struggled, however, through the riven 
clouds at times, and cast streaks of 
light down the narrow streets. Concha 
caught sight of the form of a man in 
the alley before him. The priest car- 
ried no weapon, but he did not pause. 
At this moment a gleam of light aided 
him. 

“Seflor Conyngham,” he said, “what 
brings you here?” 

And the Englishman turned sharply 
on his heel. 

“Is that you—Father 
Ronda?” he asked. 

“No other, my son.” 

Standing in the doorway Conyngham 
held out his hand with that air of 
good-fellowship, which he had not yet 
lost amid the more formal Spaniards. 

“Hardly the night for respectable 
elderly gentlemen of your cloth to be 
in the streets,” he said, whereat Con- 
cha, who had a keen appreciation of 


Concha, of 


such small pleasantries, laughed 
grimly. 

“And I have not even the excuse of 
my cloth. Iam abroad on _ worldly 


business, and not even my own. I will 
be honest with you, Seflor Conyngham. 
I am here to buy that malediction of a 
letter in a pink envelope. You remem- 
ber in the garden at Ronda—eh?”’ 

“Yes, I remember; and why do you 
want that letter?” 

“For the sake of Julia Barenna.” 

“Ah! I want it for the sake of Es- 
tella Vincente.” 

Concha laughed shortly. 

“Yes,” he said. “It is only up to the 


age of twenty-five that men imagine 
themselves to be rulers of the world. 
But we need not bid against each other, 
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my son. Perhaps a sight of the letter 
before I destroy it would satisfy the 
seforita.” 

“No, we need not bid against each 
other’—began Conyngham, but the 
priest dragged him back into the Joor- 
way with a quick whisper of “Silence!” 

Some one was coming down the 
other staircase of the tall house with 
slow and cautious steps. Conyngham 
and his companion drew back to the 
foot of the stairs and waited. It be- 
came evident that he who descended 
the steps did so without a light. At 
the door he seemed to stop, and was 
probably making sure that the narrow 
alley was deserted. A moment later 
he hurried past the door where the two 
men stood. The moon was almost 
clear, and by its light both the watch- 
ers recognized Larralde in a flash of 
thought. The next instant Esteban 
Larralde was running for his life with 
Frederick Conyngham on his heels. 

The lamp at the corner of the Calle 
Preciados had been shattered against 
the wall by a gust of wiud, and both 
men clattered through a _ slough of 
broken glass. Down the whole length 
of the Preciados but one lamp was left 
alight, and the narrow street was lit- 
tered with tiles and fallen bricks, for 
many chimneys had been blown down, 
and more than one shutter lay in the 
roadway, torn from its hinges by the 
hurricane. It was at the risk of ‘ife 
that any ventured abroad at this hour 
and amid the whirl of falling masonry. 
Larralde and Conyngham had the Calle 
Preciados to themselves, and Larralde 
cursed his spurs, which rang out at 
each footfall and betrayed his where- 
abouts. 

A dozen times the Spaniard fell, but 
before his pursuer could reach him the 
same obstacle threw Conyngham to 
the ground. A dozen times some fall- 
ing object crashed to the earth on the 
Spaniard’s heels, and the Englishman 
leapt aside to escape the rebound. 
Larralde was fleet of foot despite his 
meagre limbs, and leapt over such ob- 
stacles as he could perceive with the 
agility of a monkey. He darted into 
the lighted doorway, the entrance to 

















the palatial mansion of an upstart poli- 
tician. The large doors were thrown 
open, and the hall-porter stood in full 
livery awaiting the master’s carriage. 
Larralde was already in the patio, and 
Conyngham ran through the marble- 
paved entrance-hall before the porter 
realized what was taking place. There 
was no second exit, as the fugitive had 
hoped, so it was round the patio and 
out again into the street, leaving the 
hall-porter dumbfounded. 

Larralde turned sharply to the right 
as soon as he gained the Calle Precia- 
dos. It was a mere alley running the 
whole way round a church, and here 
again was solitude, but no silence, for 
the wind roared among the chimieys 
overhead as it roars through a ship’s 
rigging at sea. The Calle Preciados 
again, and a momentary confusion 
among the tables of a café that stood 
upon the pavement amid upturned 
chairs and a fallen, flapping awning. 
The pace was less killing now, but Lar- 
ralde still held his own, one hand 
clutched over the precious letter re- 
gained at last, and Conyngham was 


conscious of a sharp pain where the 
Spaniard’s knife had touched his 
lung. 


Larralde ran mechanically, with open 
mouth and staring eyes. He never 
doubted that death was at his heels 
should he fail to distance the pursuer, 
for he had recognized Conyngham in 
the patio of the great house, and as he 
ran the vague wonder filled his mind 
whether the Englishman carried a 


knife. What a manner of death would 
it be if that long arm reached him? 
“steban Larralde was afraid. His 


own life, Julia’s life, the lives of a 
whole Carlist section were at stake. 
The history of Spain, perhaps of Eu- 
rope, depended on the swiftness of his 
foot. 

The little crescent moon was shining 
clearly now between the long-drawn 
rifts of the rushing clouds. Larralde 
turned to the right again up a narrow 
street, which seemed to promise a 
friendly darkness. The ascent was 


steep, and the Spaniard gasped for 
breath as he ran; his legs were becom- 
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ing numb. He had never been in this 
street before, and knew not whither it 


led. But it was, at all events, dark 
and deserted. Suddenly he fell upon a 
heap of bricks and rubbish—a whole 
stack of chimneys—he could smell the 
soot. Conyngham was upon him, 
touched him, but failed to get a grip. 
Larralde was afoot in an instant, and 
fell heavily down the far side of the 
barricade. He gained a few yards 
again, and, before Conyngham’s eyes, 
was suddenly swallowed up in a black 
mass of falling masonry. It was more 
than a whole house carried bodily to 
the ground by the fall of the steeple of 
the church of Sta Maria del Monte. 
Conyngham stopped dead, and threw 
his arms over his head. The crash 
was terrific, deafening, and for a few 
moments the Englishman was stunnea. 
He opened his eyes and closed them 
again, for the dust and powdered mor- 
tar whirled round him like smoke. A\l- 
most blinded he crept back by the way 
he had come, and the street was al- 
ready full of people. In the Calle Pre- 
ciados he sat down on a door-step, and 
there waited until he had gained mas- 
tery over his limbs, which shook like 
leaves. Presently he made his way 
back to the house where he had left 
Concha. 


The man Sebastian had a week 
earlier seen and recognized Conyne- 
ham as the bearer of the letter ad- 


dressed to Colonel Monreal, and left 
at that officer’s lodging, in Xeres, at 
the moment of his death in the streets. 
Sebastian approached Conyngham, and 
informed him that he had in his pos- 
session sundry papers belonging to the 
late Colonel Monreal, which might be 
of value to a Royalist. This was, 
therefore, not the first time that Co- 
nyngham had climbed the narrowstairs 
of the tall house with two doors. 

He found Concha busying himself by 
the bedside, where Sebastian lay in 
the unconsciousness of deep drink. 

“He has probably been drugged,” 
said the priest, “or he may be dying. 
What is more important to us is that 
the letter is not here. I have searched. 
Larralde escaped you?” 
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places of refreshment had come in 


“Yes; and, of course, has the letter.” 

“Of course, amigo.” 

The priest looked at the prostrate 
man with a face of profound contempt, 
and shrugging his shoulders, went 
toward the door. 

“Come,” he said; “I must return to 
Ronda and Julia. It is thither that this 
Larralde always returns; and she, poor 
woman, believes him. Ah, my friend” 
—he paused and shook his long finger 
at Conyngham—“when a woman be- 
lieves in a man she makes him or mars 
him; there is no medium.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN TOLEDO. 

“ Meddle not with many matters, for if thou 
meddle much thou shalt not be innocent.” 

The Café of the Ambassadeurs, in the 
Calle de la Montera, was at this time 
the fashionable resort of visitors to the 
city of Madrid. Its tone was aAeither 
political nor urban, but savored rather 
of the cosmopolitan. The waiters at 
the first-class hotels recommended the 
Café of the Ambassadeurs, and 
stepped round to the manager’s offices 
at the time of the new year to mention 
the fact. 

Sir John Pleydell had been’ rather 
nonplussed by his encounter with Co- 
nyngham, and, being a man of the 
world as well as a lawyer, sat down, as 
it were, to think. He had come to 
Spain in the first heat of a great re- 
venge, and such men as he take, like 
the greater volcanoes, a long time to 
cool down. He had been prepossessed 
in the favor of the man who subse- 
quently owned to being Frederick Co- 
nyngham, and the very manner in 
which this admission was made re- 
dounded in some degree to the honor 
of the young Englishman. Here, at 
least, was one who had no fear, and 
fearlessness appeals to the heart of 
every Briton, from the peer to the 
navvy. 

Sir John took a certain cold interest 
in his surroundings, and in due course 
was recommended to spend an evening 
at the Café des Ambassadeurs, as _ it 
styled itself, for the habit of preferring 
French to Spanish designations for 


since the great revolution. Sir John 
went, therefore, to the café, and with 
characteristic scorn of elemental dis- 
turbances chose to resort thither on the 
evening of the great gale. The few 
other occupants of the gorgeous room 
eyed his half-bottle of claret with a 
grave and decorous wonder, but made 
no attempt to converse with this chill- 
looking Englishman. At length, about 
ten o’clock, or a few minutes ater, 
entered one who bowed to Sir John 
with an air full of affable promise. 
This was Larralde, who called a waiter 
and bade him fetch a coat-brush. 

“Would you believe it, sir,” he said, 
addressing Sir John in broken English, 
“but I have just escaped a _ terrible 
death.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, spread 
out his hands, and laughed good-hu- 
moredly, after the manner of one who 
has no foes. 

“The fall of a chimney—so—within a 
metre of my shoulder.” 

He threw back his cloak with a 
graceful swing of the arm, and handed 
it to the waiter. Then he drew for- 
ward a chair to a table occupied by 
Sir John, who sipped his claret anda 
bowed coldly. 

“You must not think that Madrid is 
always like this,” said Larralde. “But 
perhaps you know the city?’ 

“No; this is my first visit.” 

Larralde turned aside to give his or- 
der to the waiter. His movements 
were always picturesque, and in the 
presence of Englishmen he had a habit 
of accentuating those characteristics of 
speech and manner which are held by 
our countrymen to be native to the 
Peninsula. There is nothing so .dis- 
arming as conventionality, and nothing 
less suspicious. Larralde seemed to be 
a typical Spaniard—indolently polite, 
gravely indifferent, a cigarette-smok- 
ing nonentity. 

They talked of topics of the day, and 
chiefly of that great event, the hurri- 
eane, which was still raging. Larralde, 
whose habit it was to turn his neigh- 
bor to account—a seed of greatness 
this'!—had almost concluded that the 


























Englishman was useless, when the con- 
versation turned, as it was aimost 
bound to turn between these two, upon 
Conyngham. 

“There are but few of your couutry- 
men in Madrid at the moment,” Lar- 
ralde had said. 

“I know but one,” was the guarded 
reply. , 

“And I also,” said Larralde, flicking 
the ash from his cigarette. “A young 
fellow who has made himself some- 
what notorious in the Royalist cause—a 
cause in which, I admit, I have no 
sympathy. His name is Conyngham.” 

Then a silence fell upon the two men, 
and over raised glasses they glanced 
surreptitiously at each other. 

“I know him!” said Sir John at 
length, and the tone of his voice made 
Larralde glance up with a _ sudden 
gleam in his eyes. There thus sprang 
into existence between them the closest 
of all bonds—a common foe. 

“The man has done me more than 
one ill turn,” said Larralde after a 
pause, and he drummed on the table 
with his cigarette-stained fingers. 

Sir John, looking at him _ coldly, 
gauged the Spaniard with the deadly 
skill of his calling. He noted that Lar- 
ralde was poor and ambitious, quali- 
ties that often raise the devil in a hu- 
man heart when fortune brings them 
there together. He was not deceived 
by the picturesque manner of Julia’s 
lover, but knew exactly how much was 
assumed of that air of simple vanity 
to which Larralde usually treated 
strangers. He probably gauged, at one 
glance, the depth of the man’s power 
for good or ill, his sincerity, his pos- 
sible usefulness. In the hands of Sir 
John Pleydell Larralde was the merest 
tool. 

They sat until long after midnight, 
and before they parted Sir John Pley- 
dell handed to his companion a roll 
of notes, which he counted carefully, 
and Larralde accepted with a 
grand air of condescension and indiffer- 
ence. 

“You know my address,” said Sir 
John, with a slight suggestion of mas- 
terfulness, which had not been notice- 
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able before the money changed hands. 
“I shall remain at the same hotel.” 

Larralde nodded his head. 

“I shall remember it,” he said; “and 
now I go to take a few hours’ rest. I 
have had a hard day, and am as tired 
as a shepherd’s dog.” 

And, indeed, the day had been busy 
enough. Sefior Larralde hummed an 
air between his teeth as he struggled 
against the fierce wind. 

Before dawn the gale subsided, and 
daylight broke over the city, where 
sleep had been almost unknown during 
the night, with a clear, calm freshness. 
The sun had not yet risen when Lar- 
ralde took the road on his poor, thin, 
black horse. He rode through the 
streets, still littered with the débris of 
fallen chimneys, slates, and shutters, 
with his head up and his mind so full 
of the great schemes which gave him 
no rest, that he never saw Concepcion 
Vara, going to market, with a basket 
on his arm and a cigarette, unlighted, 
between his lips. Concepcion turned 
and watched the horseman, shrugged 
his shoulders, and quietly followed un- 
til the streets were left behind, and 
there could no longer be any doubt 
that Larralde was bound for Toledo. 

Thither, indeed, he journeyed 


throughout the day, with a_leisureli- 
ness begotten of the desire to enter 
the ancient city after nightfall only. 


Toledo was at this time the smoulder- 
ing hotbed of those political intrigues 


which, some years later, burst into 
flame and resulted finally in the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain. Larralde was _ suffi- 


ciently dangerous to require watching, 
and, like many of his kind, considered 
himself of a greater importance than 
his enemies were pleased to attach to 
him. The city of Toledo is, as many 
know, almost surrounded by the rapid 
Tagus, and entrance to its narrow con- 
fine is only to be gained by two gates. 
To pass either of these barriers in open 
day would be to court a publicity sin- 
gularly undesirable at this time, for 
Esteban Larralde was slipping down 
the social slope, which gradual prog- 
ress is the hardest to arrest. If one is 
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mounting there are plenty to help him 
—those from above seeking to make 
unto themselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, those from be- 
low hoping to tread in the footsteps he 
may leave. Each step, however, of the 
upward progress has to be gained at 
the expense of another; but on the de- 
scent there are none to stay and many 
to push behind, while those in front 
make room readily enough. Larralde 
had for the first time accepted a direct 
monetary reward for his_ services. 
That this had been offered and ac- 
cepted in a polite Spanish manner, as 
an advance of expenses to be incurred. 
was, of course, only natural under the 
circumstances; but the fact remained 
that Esteban Lurralde was no longer a 
picturesque conspirator, serving a fail- 
ing cause with that devotion which can 
only be repaid later by higher honors. 
and a past carrying with it emolu- 
ments of proportionate value. He had, 
in fact, been paid in aflvance, which is 
the surest sign of distrust upon one 
side or the other. 

The Barennas had been established 
at their house in Toledo some weeks, 
and for Julia life had been dull enough. 
She had hastened Northward, knowing 
well that her lover’s intrigues must 
necessarily bring him to the neighbor- 
hood of the capital, perhaps to Toledo 
itself. Larralde had, however, hith- 
erto failed to come near her, and the 
news of the day reported an increasing 
depression in the ranks of the Carlists. 
Indeed, that cause seemed now at such 
a low ebb, that the franker merceniries 
were daily drifting away to more 
promising scenes of warfare, while 
some cynically accepted commissions 
in the army of Espartero. 

“I always said that Don Carlos would 
fail if he employed such men—as 
—well, as he does,” Madame Ba- 
renna took more than one opportunity 
of observing at this time, and her em- 
phatie fan rapped the personal applica- 
tion home. 

She had just made this remark, for 
perhaps the sixth time one evening, 
when the door of the patio, where she 
and Julia sat, was thrown open, and 


Larralde, the person indirectly referred 
to, came toward the ladies. He was 
not afraid of Madame Barenna, and his 
tired face lightened visibly at the sight 
of Julia. Concha was right. Accord- 
ing to his lights, Larralde loved Julia. 
She, who knew every expression, aoted 
the look in his face, and her heart leapt 
within her breast. She had long se- 
cretly rejoiced over the failure of the 
Carlist cause. Such, messieurs, is the 
ambition of a woman for the man she 
really loves. 

Sefora Barenna rose and held out 
her hand with a beaming smile. She 
was rather bored that evening, and it 
was pleasant to imagine herself in the 
midst of great political intrigues, 

“We were wondering if you would 
come,” she said. 

“I am here, there, everywhere; but 
I always come back to the Casa Ba- 
renna,” he said gallantly. 

“You look tired,” said Julia quietly. 
“Where are you from?” 

“At the moment I am from Madrid. 
The city has been wrecked by a tor- 
nado. I myself almost perished—-—” 

He paused, shrugged his shoulders. 

“What will you?” he added care- 
lessly. “What is life, a single life in 
Spain to-day?” 

Julia winced. It is marvellous how 
an intelligent woman may blind herself 
into absolute belief in one man. 
Sefiora Barenna shuddered. 

“Blessed Heaven!” she whispered; 
“why does not some one do some- 
thing?’ 

“One does one’s best,” answered Lar- 
ralde, with his hand at his moustache. 

“But yes!” said madame _ eagerly. 
She had a shrewd common sense, as 
many apparently foolish women have, 
and probably put the right value on 
Sefior Larralde’s endeavors. Father 
Concha and the general were, however, 
far away, and all women are _ time- 
servers. 

Larralde spoke of general news, and 
when he at length proposed to Julia 
that they should take a pasear in the 
garden, the elder lady made no objec- 
tion. For some moments Julia was 
quite happy. She had schooled herself 




















into a sort of contentment, in the hope 
that her turn would come when am- 
bition failed. Perhaps this moment 
had arrived. At all events, Larralde 
acquitted himself well, and seemed sin- 
cere enough in his joy at seeing her 


again. 

“Do you love me?’ he asked  sud- 
denly. 

Julia gave a little laugh. Heaven 


has been opened by such a laugh ere 
now, and men have seen for a moment 
the brightness of it. 

“Enough to leave Spain forever and 
live in another country?’ 

"Te" 

“Enough to risk something now for 
my sake?’ 

“Enough to risk 
answered. 

“I have tried to gain a great position 
for you,” went on Larralde, ‘and for- 


everything,” she 


tune has been against me. I have 
failed. The Carlist cause is dead, 
Julia. Our chief has failed us; that is 


the truth of it. We set him up as a 
king, but—but unless we hold him up- 
right he falls. He is a man of straw. 
We are making one last effort, as you 
know; but it is a dangerous one, and 
we have had misfortunes. This pest- 
lential Englishman! No one may say 
how much he knows. He has had the 
letter too long in his possession for our 
safety. But I have outwitted him this 
time.” 

Larralde paused and drew from his 
pocket the letter in the pink envelope, 
somewhat soiled by its passage through 


the hands of Colonel Monreal’s_ ser- 
vant. 
“It requires two more. signatures, 


and will then be complete,” said the 


upholder of Don Carlos. “We stall 
than make our coup. But we caanot 
move while Conyngham remains in 


Spain. It would never do for me to 
—well, to get shot at this moment.” 

Julia breathed hard. 

“And that is what Mr. Co- 
nyngham is endeavoring to bring 
about. In the first place, he wants this 
letter to show to Estella Vincente— 
some foolish romance. In the second 
place, he hates me and seeks promo- 
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tion in the Royalist ranks. These En- 
glishmen are unscrupulous. He tried 
to take my life only last night. I bear 
him no ill-feeling. A la guerre comme, 
i la guerre. My only intention is to 
get him quietly out of Spain. It can 
be managed easily enough. Will you 
help me, to save my own life?’ 

“Yes,” answered Julia. 

“I want you to write a letter to Co- 
nyngham, saying that you are tired of 
political intrigue.” 

“Heaven knows that would be 
enough!” put in Julia. 

“And that you will give him the let- 
ter he desires, on the condition that he 
promises to show it to no one but Es- 
tella Vincente and return it to you. 
That you will also swear that it is the 
identical letter that he handed to you 
in the general's garden at Ronda. If 
Conyngham agrees, he must meet you 
at the back of the Church of Santa 
Tome, in the Calle Pedro Martir here, 
in Toledo, next Monday evening at 
seven o’clock. Will you write this let- 
ter, Julia?’ 

“And Estella 
Julia. 

“She will forget him in a 
laughed Larralde. 


true 


Vincente?” inquired 


week,” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE STORY OF SCOTT’S RUIN. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his “Life of 
J. G. Lockhart,” has succeeded, in 
spite of the want of adequate materials, 
in drawing a most interesting portrait. 
Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,” though it 
made all readers love the subject, did 
not persuade every one to love the au- 
thor. The man, indeed, who could dis- 
play such reverent and loyal affection 
was certainly lovable; and yet he con- 
trived to keep his own fine qualities in 
the background. Lockhart, in truth, 
was one of the men who are predes- 
tined to be generally misunderstood. 
He was an intellectual aristocrat, fas- 
tidious and over-sensitive, with very 
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fine perceptions, but endowed with 
rather too hearty a scorn of fools as 
well as of folly. Circumstances had 
tempted him in early youth to give free 
utterance to his contempt, and occa- 
sionally, moreover, to forget that cour- 
tesy is due even to vulgar antagonists. 
In later life, the shyness, due to a sensi- 
tive nature, was mistaken, asisso often 
the case, for supercilious pride, and the 
unwillingness to wear his heart on his 
sleeve for coldness and want of sym- 
pathy. Such men have to be content 
with scanty appreciation from the out- 
side, and Lockhart had to pass for an 
incarnation of the cynical variety of 
Toryism. Mr. Lang, it is to be hoped, 
has appealed successfully from the er- 
roneous judgment hitherto too often 
passed. There is, however, one »oint 
upon which I am forced to think that 
he has been a little too lenient. It con- 
cerns Lockhart’s controversy’ in re- 
gard to the causes of Scott’s financial 
difficulties. In the “Life of Scott” 
Lockhart had the very difficult task of 
accounting for his father-in-law’s mis- 
fortunes, and it was of course to be ex- 
pected that the other persons con- 
cerned should not be satisfied with the 
statement. If, indeed, he was not quite 
impartial, it is impossible to blame him 
severely for dealing a little too ten- 
derly with the character which he so 
loved and honored. Mr. Lang defends 
him, too, upon the ground that he had 
in his first edition told the story hon- 
estly, although, in the heat of contro- 
versy, he incautiously accepted a posi- 
tion attributed to him by his antago- 
nists. Instead of replying, as he might 
have replied, “You are only repeating 
my own admissions,” he tried to with- 
draw from the admissions which he 
had virtually made. There is, I think, 
much truth in this, though I cannot dis- 
cuss the point. But I also think it im- 
possible to read Lockhart’s pamphlet 
without regret, not only because, as Mr. 
Lang of course agrees, its insolent tone 


1“The Ballantyne Humbug Handled,” ete. 
(1839), is in answer to a “refutation” of Lock- 
hart’s statements in the “‘ Life”’ by Ballantyne’s 
trustees. They made a“ reply,” to which Lock- 


hart gave no answer. 
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betrays excessive irritation, but be- 
cause it is really, if unintentionally, 
unjust to other persons concerned. The 
interest of the question consists chiefly 
in its bearing upon Scott’s character, 
though Mr. Lang’s main concern in the 
matter is of course with Lockhart. 
Having lately had occasion to go over 
the controversy with a view to an 
article in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” I venture to say some- 
thing of Scott’s share in the matter. 
The shortest plan is to tell what seems 
to me to be the true story, from which 
it may incidentally appear how far it 
was slurred or softened in Lockhart’s 
hands. That, however, is for me a 
matter of minor importance. 

First, I must notice one difficulty. 
Mr. Lang observes that he is not an 
adept in financial matters, and is un- 
able to unravel the mysteries of com- 
plex accounts dealing with elaborate 
commercial transactions. I am cer- 
tainly not more competent than he; but 
I do not think that any profound in- 
sight into the accounts is really neces- 
sary. We need only take for granted 
one little device which, when explained, 
as one’s commercial friends are always 
glad to do, is rather of charming sim- 
plicity than mysterious complication. 
Scott wishes to borrow money. He gets 
the loan the more easily because he can 
say Constable will also be responsible: 
“he will repay you if I can’t.” The fic- 
tion is that Constable owes Scott a debt 
already, and that Scott can therefore 
hand over this debt to his own credit- 
ors. Meanwhile, the fact is that no 
such debt exists. Constable admits it 
because he accepts a reciprocal service 
from Scott. He borrows money, stat- 
ing that Scott will be responsible. The 
credit of each therefore helps the other. 
But now, if either is unable to pay, the 
other has to pay the debts of both. 
This was what actually happened. Con- 
stable failed, and Scott found himself 
suddenly liable not only for his own 
debts, but for some 40,0001. raised by 
Constable. That, as everybody agrees, 
was the immediate cause of the catas- 
trophe. The question is, who was to 
blame; and especially why Scott, who 


























had been making an unprecedented in- 
come by his pen, and who had an inde- 
pendent income of his own, should have 
been borrowing large sums, and bor- 
rowing them in this undesirable fash- 
ion? That, again, is in general terms 
answered by obvious facts. Scott 
wanted money because he had set up 
as a landed proprietor, built a fine 
house, collected curiosities, and _ in- 
dulged in expensive hospitality. To 
understand the position, however, so 
as to apportion the responsibility, we 
have to look a little more closely at the 
previous history, which, though indi- 
eated, is mixed up with other matters 
in Lockhart’s “Life.” 

Scott, then, had formed a character- 
istic connection—characteristic because 
there never was a man who took 
greater satisfaction in helping a poor 
friend. To be a staunch patron of his 
followers and a staunch adherent of 
his leaders was an essential article In 
his ideal of manly duty, and his whole 
life is a series of such services. He had 
thus taken up James Ballantyne. They 
had met when they were both school- 
boys and Scott already an accom- 
plished spinner of boyish stories. They 
had met again at a club which Scott 
frequented in his early days at the bar. 
A little later Ballantyne set up as a 
printer, and was publishing a paper at 
Kelso. Scott then employed Ballan- 
tyne to print some of his early ballads. 
He showed the result as a creditable 
specimen of his friend’s skill, and then 
suggested that Ballantyne should come 
to Edinburgh to take advantage of his 
good report. Ballantyne accordingly 
set up the “Border Press” in 1802. The 
press speedily obtained a good charac- 
ter, and Scott, now beginning his liter- 
ary career, was able to bring a steady 
flow of custom to his friend. So far 
the scheme was carried out success- 
fully, and the printing business not 
only succeeded for the time, but at- 
tained permanent prosperity. It sur- 
vived the ruin of Scott’s fortunes and 
enabled Ballantyne ultimately to pro- 
vide for his family. There was unfor- 
tunately one difficulty. Ballantyne had 
not sufficient capital for his trade, and 
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was forced from the first to carry it 
on partly with borrowed money. How 
far he was competent as a man of 
business was afterwards matter of ar- 
gument; but there can be no doubt that 
he was, as he himself admits, always 
embarrassed, and that he was regarded 
with distrust in business circles. Scott 
had lent him money, but on a renewed 
application for help took (in 1805) a 
most unfortunate step. He thought it 
imprudent to lend, but consented to be- 
come an unavowed partner in the busi- 
ness. Ballantyne gave employment in 
the firm to his brother John, a shifty, 
harum-scarum person, and the two 
Ballantynes became Scott's trusted 
agents and courtiers. Lockhart has 
drawn portraits of the Ballantynes so 
vivid that, after making allowance for 
some unintentional caricature, it is im- 
possible to doubt that they are sketches 
from the life by a very keen observer. 
The nicknames “Rigdum Funnidos” 
and “Aldiborontiphoscophornio” are 
sufficient indications of Scott’s own 
view of their characters. He saw and 
enjoyed their absurdities and weak- 
nesses, but, in his tolerant fashion, 
liked them none the worse. It is all 
very well to have friends who tickle 
your sense of humor; but in such cases 
it is desirable to maintain a certain dis- 
tance, and not to become responsible 
for their foibles. Scott, however, felt 
bound to stick by his clients through 
thick and thin. They came to be the 
intermediaries between him and the 
outside world. Hehadtobeapproavhed 
through his little court; and as they 
had their own interests—and John at 
least was given to roundabout in- 
trigues—Scott’s own reputation suf- 
fered from this indefinite and secret 
connection. Murray and Longman, in- 
stead of making a direct bargain with 
the author himself, had to negotiate 
through these inferior auxiliaries, and 
were far from pleased with their ma- 
nceuvres. 

There can be no doubt, too, that, as 
Lockhart says, the connection led Scott 
into practising concealments of various 
kinds in a way hardly worthy of his 
character. He had begun by communi- 
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cating all his early works to his friends 
before publication. After this connec- 
tion was formed he indulged in mystifi- 
cation. The great secret as to the 
“Waverley Novels” was in all probabil- 
ity really due to this. He had been an- 
noyed by hearing that publishers 
thought that his name was becoming 
“too cheap.” The later poems had not 
equalled the circulation of their prede- 
cessors. Scott began to look at the 
matter from the publisher's as well as 
from the author’s point of view, and 
probably thought that it might be as 
well not to risk injury to his fame by 
an unsuccessful attempt in a new line. 
He would at least wait till success or 
failure was decided. Once begun, the 
mystery was rather attractive than 
otherwise, and it amused him to keep 
back the revelation. The whole sys- 
tem, however, put Scott in an unsatis- 
factory position, which soon became 
more marked. 

In 1809 Scott took another step which 
made the situation far more serious. 
He was already connected in various 
Ways with the great Constable, who 
had paid what was thought a fancy 
price for “Marmion,” had published 
Scott’s great edition of Dryden, and 
was following it by the edition of Swift. 
Constable was also publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review, to which Scott had 
contributed many articles. But now 
Scott set up the firm of “John Ballan- 
tyne & Co.” in direct competition with 
Constable. Jeffrey’s review of ‘“Mar- 
mion” in the Edinburgh and the of- 
fence taken by Scott at the language of 
Constable’s partner are suggested as 
the special occasions of the breach. 
But there were other and deeper rea- 
sons. Scott’s political zeal was at this 
time becoming militant. The beginning 
of the Peninsular war had stimulated 
party passions. It roused the Tories, 
who could now claim to be supporters 
of a patriotic uprising against military 
despotism. It alarmed the Whigs, who 
saw a boundless vista of new conti- 
nental complications, debt and taxa- 
tion. The Edinburgh Review had _ be- 
come unequivocably Whiggish, and 
just at this time excited Scott’s warm- 
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est indignation by an article proving 
the utter hopelessness of this new mil- 


itary venture. He at once took up most 
energetically the scheme for starting 
the Quarterly Review as an antidote to 
the poison of the Edinburgh. He wrote 
articles for it himself, enlisted recruits 
on ail sides, and soon threw down the 
gauntlet to his antagonist. The uew 
firm would enable him to garrison Ed- 
inburgh and organize what literary fac- 
ulty there might be in the Tory party. 
It would act in alliance with Murray, 
the publisher of the Quarterly, and it 
would publish an Edinburgh Annuat 
Register, which should enable him to 
expound the true version of contem- 
porary history. He has thus concocted, 
as he tells Morritt (January, 1809), “a 
grand scheme of opposition to the 
proud critics of Edinburgh.” The 
Whigs should no longer have it in their 
power to suppress wholesome litera- 
ture. Besides defending the gvod 
cause, he would be able to help needy 
friends. Southey, for example, was to 
be the main historian of the Register. 
And then there were more purely !iter- 
ary purposes in which Scott was 
greatly interested. He had already 
edited some valuable historical collec- 
tions, and had further enterprises in 
hand. Here, unluckily, was & weak 
point. Although no one was ever bet- 
ter able than Scott to please the public 
taste, he was a curiously bad judge of 
their taste in literature generally. He 
judged other men’s likings, as we must 
all more or less do, by his own. What 
interested him would interest them. 
He was fascinated by local ballads and 
the old antiquarian researches which 
threw light upon ancient manners and 
customs. The public was equally fas- 
cinated by the vivid imagery generated 
in his imagination when supplied with 
such materials; and he seems to have 
inferred that it must share his taste for 
the raw material itself. Acting upon 
this principle and upon his ardent be- 
lief in the talents of his friends, he 
undertook to publish masses of unsal- 
able literature. A huge dead-weight of 
stock presently accumulated in the 
warehouses of “John Ballantyne & Co.” 























A ponderous “History of the Culdees,” 
written by a valued friend; a heavy 
volume of “Tixall poetry,” which cost 
2,0001.; an edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, undertaken by a wandering 
German whom he most generously pro- 
tected till the poor man’s death; Miss 
Seward’s “Poems,” a burden which he 
had incurred from rather excessive civil- 
ity to one of the early recognizers of 
his talent; and other failures, encum- 
bered the new firm. The new Register 
itself caused a loss of over 1,000/. a 
year; and, considering that the Ballan- 
tynes had insufficient capital and did 
not enjoy a good reputation for sol- 
vency, it is no wonder that the venture 
was in grievous difficulties after three 
or four years. By 1813 they “were at 
the verge of bankruptcy. The cause, as 
James Ballantyne admitted, was clear 
enough: “beginning in debt, without 
eapital, and always heavily in ad- 
vance.” Magnificent schemes with in- 
sufficient means are a very obvious 
short cut to ruin; and the only wonder 
seems to be that Scott managed to es- 
cape at the time. Scott, however, 
showed abundant energy as well as 
buoyancy and courage. He was obliged 
to consent to make an application io the 
rival against whom he had been, as 
he said, preparing his bombs. The per- 
sonal quarrel had speedily blown over, 
and Constable now agreed to look into 
the books. It appeared that Ballan- 
tyne & Co. were liable for about 15,000/. 
within the next year, and that all their 
assets, if they could be realized, would 
be about equal to their liabilities. As, 
however, the times were hard, it was 
necessary to get some temporary help. 
Scott applied to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
as the chief of his clan, and the duke’s 
guarantee enabled him to raise the nec- 
essary sum. But, further, it was de- 
cided that the publishing business must 
be given up altogether. The printing 
was substantially a sound business, 


and might still be carried on. Scott ac- 
cepted the position. He set most vig- 
orously to work to extricate himself, 


and, after a sharp struggle, with ap- 
parently complete success. He com- 
plained, and it seems quite justly, of 
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the conduct of the Ballantynes. They 
had not looked things fairly in the face, 
and had kept both themselves and him 
in darkness. He reproaches them, but 
with good temper and with friendly as- 
surances. The misfortune, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been that he did not com- 
plain enough. He was too good-natured, 
or felt too strongly his own responsi- 
bility for the misfortunes of the firm, 
to break off all connection with busl- 
ness and make himself once for all in- 
dependent. 

The publishing business, however, 
was finally abandoned. John Ballan- 
tyne became an auctioneer, though 
Scott continued te employ him in nego- 
tiations with publishers. The masses 
of unsalable stock were gradually dis- 
posed of in various bargains for the 
sale of “Waverley Novels,” which be- 
gan to appear in 1814; and it might be 
hoped that the whole disastrous mud- 
dle was finally at an end. John Ballan- 
tyne believed, in fact, that this result 
had been achieved. He says, in a mem- 
orandum quoted by Lockhart, that, 
owing to the “consummate wisdom and 
resolution” of the first partner, the 
business had been finally wound up 
with a balance of 1,000/. to the good. 
Scott himself supposed that the toils 
were fairly broken. He was before 
long able to return the bond to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and thought that 
the embarrassments were finally over, 
and that he had a right to spend freely 
the large income which was now pegin- 
ning to flow in from the “Waverley 
Novels.” Even at the worst, it must be 
added, Scott could still say that no man 


could ultimately be a loser by him. He 
had an independent income and un- 
encumbered property. A bankruptcy 


would have been serious and discredit- 
able, but all his creditors would have 
been ultimately paid. 

This, then, was the end of the first 
act of the drama. If John Ballantyne’s 
statement could be accepted, the result 
would be that Scott had finally got rid 
of his publishing encumbrances. He 
had engaged in dangerous speculations, 
and could not be acquitted of rashness. 
But he had saved himself and his part- 
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ners, and had never got entirely beyond 
his depth. The printing business ap- 
pears to have been bringing in at a 
later time a profit of nearly 2,0001. a 
year, and involved no speculative risks. 
Unfortunately, there was a_ sequel. 
Lockhart tells us that John Ballantyne 
was under a delusion, and that, when 
the publishing was abandoned, the 
printing business, which had got inex- 


tricably mixed up with it, took over 
debts to the amount of 10,0007. It is 
not easy to make out how far this 


statement is admitted by the other side. 
Anyhow, such a debt might easily have 
been extinguished by a man who was 
soon making 8,000. a year by his nov- 
els, besides having an independent in- 
come. To explain the catastrophe 
which followed, we must first observe 
the facts which came out in Lockhart’s 
controversy with Ballantyne’s trustees. 
In 1816 James Ballantyne wished to 
marry, and the young woman's rela- 
tions said that he ought to show that 
he was clear of debt. Hereupon Scott 
agreed that Ballantyne should give up 
for a time all his interest in the busi- 
ness, and should henceforth be em- 
ployed as a manager with a fixed sal- 
ary of 4001. a year. During the follow- 
ing six years, therefore, “Ballantyne & 


Co.” meant really Scott himself. He 
was the sole proprietor, and had. of 
course, a right to do with it whatever 
he pleased. In 1822, however, a new 


arrangement was made. Scott agreed 
to take Ballantyne again into partner- 
ship in the business of which he speaks 
as “now so flourishing.” The profits were 
henceforth to be equally divided, 
Scott's influence and custom being re- 
garded as equivalent to Ballantyne’s 
labor as a manager. The partners were 


only to draw moderate sums, so. that 
the debt might be extinguished. This 
debt, however, implies a remarkable 


state of things. Scott, in a document 
called a “missive letter,” which shows 
his thorough familiarity with the facts, 
agrees that he is to be personally re- 
sponsible for the bills due at that time 
by the firm. They then amounted to 
something like 30,000]. Between this 
time and the crash at the end of 1825 
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the debts had increased to about 46,- 
0001. This debt, increased by the addi- 
tional liability caused by Constable's 
failure, brought about Scott’s ruin; and 
the problem remains—who was respon- 
sible? On one point, of course, there 
can be no dispute. If Scott had shown 
the same prudence during the later pe- 
riod as he did during the first crisis, he 
would have freed himself from all diffi- 
culty. He chose, that is, to spend his 
income when he ought to have been 
paying off his debts. He had, it is true, 
his landed estate to show for it, and al- 
though, as Lockhart tells us, he had 
been induced to pay extravagant 
prices, he might take this to be a good 
investment. But, in point of fact, he 
seems to*have been curiously unaware 
that he was incurring any risk; and the 
settlement of Abbotsford upon his eld- 
est son in 1825, which, if valid, put the 
property beyond the reach of his cred- 


itors, would have been inexcusable 
if any such alarm had occurred to 
him. 

Now Lockhart’s “Life” goes to sug- 


gest the theory against which Ballan- 
tyne’s trustees really protested. The 
immediate cause, according to this was 
Ballantyne’s shiftlessness and incapac- 
ity. Ballantyne was, says Lockhart, an 
excellent reader of proofs, and made 
many valuable literary suggestions to 
his great friend. But he was also a 
muddle-headed and lazy man of busi- 
ness, who never looked into his ac 
counts or made out a genuine balance 
sheet. When bills became due he met 
them by drawing fresh bills, and never 
troubled himself about the ultimate re- 
sult. Therefore, it is to be inferred, 
that unfortunate nest-egg of debt 
which was left when the publishing 
business was wound up continued to 
accumulate by a kind of automatic 
process. If I never look into my af- 
fairs, allow all my subordinates to go 
their own way without check, and al 
ways pay my debts by fresh borrow- 
ing, it is very easy to understand that 
my liabilities will increase, apparently 
of themselves. Meanwhile, one has to 
ask, what was Scott doing? Lockiart 
admits, or rather asserts, this to be a 

















puzzle. Scott, he says, was in his do- 
mestic affairs the most business-like of 
men. He kept minute accounts of de- 
tails, and could have told you al! that 
he spent upon turnpikes for the last 
thirty years. Yet, either “occupied 
with his romantic creations,” as Lock- 
hart once ventures to suggest, or ab- 
sorbed in building, planting, and en- 
tertaining, he passively allowed Ballan- 
tyne to go on piling up this ruinous 
burden. This, we must add, is the 
more surprising when we remember 
Scott’s energy in dealing with his pre- 
vious difficulties. Then he had set to 
work like a man, administered most 
excellent advise to his partners, 
and by judicious management regained 
a position of practical independ- 
ence. 

This is the real issue between Lock- 
hart and Ballantyne’s trustees; and 
here I may confess to being not quite 
clear as to the meaning of the financial 
statements. The first point is the debt 
of some 30,0001. for which Scott under 


took the personal responsibility in 
1822. How did it originate? On Lock- 


hart’s theory, it was entirely the result 
of the original debt incurred by the 
publishing concern, which had _ been 
taken over by the printing concern, and 
had been allowed to accumulate under 
Ballantyne’s ineffectual management. 
On the theory of Ballantyne’s trustees, 
on the contrary, that debt had been 
completely extinguished; and the accu 
mulation of debt was simply due to 
Scott's expenditure upon Abbotsford. I 
cannot discover that either statement 
is proved by definite figures; but there 
are some obvious difficulties in accept- 
ing Lockhart’s version, and a brief con- 
sideration of them seems to make the 
case tolerably clear. In the first place, 
Scott obviously and admittedly wanted 
money. In the middle of the early 
crisis, he had begun his purchases of 
land. They had no doubt seemed justi- 
fiable because he had at the same time 
tapped the great spring of wealth 
opened by “Waverley” (1814). During 
the eleven years which succeeded, he 
achieved the intellectual feat which 
All the 


still commands astonishment. 
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great novels had been produced in that 
brief period. While achieving this per- 
formance he was spending his new in- 
come with equal lavishness. If both 
the income and the expenditure had 
been in hard cash, the proceeding might 
have been justified. Unfortunately, 
neither was true. He received for some 
of his copyrights bonds which were 
never actually paid off; and he had to 
raise new loans in order to buy new 
land, build his house, and carry out !m- 
provements. The result was an intri- 
cate network of engagements, through 
which it is not wonderful that a man 
who was all the time regularly doing 
his official duties and engaged in every 
kind of social amusement, did not 
clearly see his way. It is a marvel that 
he found time for half his occupations, 
and no wonder if time was wanting for 
a clear appreciation of his financial po- 
sition. Meanwhile, it is also clear that 
he might naturally raise some of the 
sums required upon the credit of the 
printing office. It was entirely, as we 
have seen, his own concern from 1816 
till 1822, and he had therefore a perfect 
right to raise money for his own pur- 
poses in the name of “Ballantyne & 
Co.” Ballantyne’s trustees ask, in fact. 
a question to which, as Lockhart never 
answered their “reply,” we cannot tell 
what answer he might have given; but 
it seems sufficiently conclusive: why, 
that is, should Scott have acknowl- 
edged himself to be personally respon- 
sible for the debt of 1822, unless he 
were aware that it had been incurred 
for his own use? The careful docu- 
ment in which he describes the state of 
the obligations between himself and 
James Ballantyne shows his precise 
knowledge of the case, and no disposi- 
tion to abandon any claim which he 
really had upon his partner. Debts due 
to him from Ballantyne are clearly set 
out, and the means of repayment care- 
fully prescribed. It seems to be impos- 
sible to suppose that Scott should have 
taken this debt upon his own shoulders 
exclusively if he had thought that it 
was caused by Ballantyne’s careless 
management. 


But, in the next place, it is equally 
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impossible to hold that the debt had 
been incurred without Scott’s knowl.- 
edge. The imaginary pictures of Scott 
absorbed in “romantic creations’ and 
allowing Ballantyne to arrange all the 
bill-discounting is a_ bit of rhetoric 
which fell in with the conventionai 
ideas of the poetic dreamer, but was 
quite at variance with the _ reality. 
Scott had plenty of romantic facies, 
but they did not in the least prevent 
him from being also a keen man of 
business. The documents published by 
Ballantyne’s trustees leave no doubr 
upon this point. He received regular 
accounts of the bills that were to fall 
due and of the provision for meeting 
them. He asks for explanations, re- 
ceives schemes of financial operations 
from the Ballantynes, and devises 
schemes hin:self. He goes into such 
minutiz that upon one occasion he 
writes to Ballantyne, when enclosing 
some bills, “Be cautious to fill up the 
dates with ink of the same description, 
for bankers look sharp to this!” It is 
impossible to hold that the man who 
could have an eye to such points was 
so innocent as to be unaware of the 
true nature of the transactions for 
which he was responsible. James Bal- 
lantyne was himself alarmed. “When 
I reflect,” he writes to his brother, 
“how many bills I have paid for Sir 
Walter Scott on verbal orders and mere 
notes, which I thought no more about, 
I absolutely quake for the aspect under 
which I might be considered were he to 
die.’ There are transactions, he says, 
which he, as an ignorant accountant, 
could not explain, and he would have 
to “stand upon character alone.” Lock- 
hart had indeed qualified his statement 
of Scott’s ignorance by saying that, 
though cognizant of the general facts, 
he did not know how the proceeds of 
the bills were applied. This, as the 
trustees naturally reply, amounts to an 
abandonment of the case. It is plain 
that Scott was not only informed of 
what was being done, but actively di- 
rected, arranged, and suggested plans 
for carrying on the transactions. It is 
difficult, then, to suppose that Scott, 
when assuming the debt, did not ac- 
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tually admit that it was due to his own 
wants. It continued to accumulate 
after Ballantyne’s acceptance of a part- 
nership, and the question remains 
whether it was still caused by Scott’s 
personal expenditure. Lockhart ad- 
mits that in cases of emergency Scott 
might obtain an advance from the 
company. One such emergency, for 
example, was the purchase of a com- 
mission for his son. He declares, how- 
ever, that Scott never failed, on receiy- 
ing payment for a new novel, to replace 
the advances; and further declares that 
he showed “anxious delicacy” in asking 
for such accommodation. The trus- 
tees, in answer to this publish an ac- 
count of the actual sums drawn from 
the business by Scott during Ballan- 
tyne’s partnership (1822-26). The 
statement, which is presumably au- 
thentic, includes such items as a sum 
of over 7,0001. for building at Abbots- 
ford, 5,0001. for his son’s commission, 
and near 900/. to a wine merchant, and 
the general result is that “Ballantyne 
& Co.” had paid on Scott’s account in 
the period of the partnership (1822-26) 
15,0007. more than they had received 
from him. Lockhart’s assertion must 
therefore have a more limited meaning. 
After Scott had again taken Ballantyne 
into partnership, he had of course no 
right to spend the money of the firm 
for his own purposes. When he ob- 
tained an advance, he remained per- 
sonally responsible, and he no doubt 
“replaced” it by acknowledging the ob- 
ligation in some form or other. The 
result would be, I presume, that Scott 
personally was debtor to the firm for a 
considerable sum, and, as things turued 
out, a bad debtor. It seems probable, 
indeed, to the ignorant in such matters, 
that in point of fact neither Scott nor 
Ballantyne had by this time any dis- 
tinct understanding of their affairs; 
and that Scott might suppose himself 
to have replaced money when the effect 
of the complicated operations in which 
they were engaged might really be 
quite different. Ballantyne seems also, 
as far as one can dimly discern, to 
have been drawing more money from 
the business than he should have done, 














for the trustees admit that he, too, was 
a sinner, though less-of a sinner than 
Lockhart maintained, and far less of a 
sinner than his partner. 

These facts, which seem to be indis- 
putable, entirely dispose of the theory 
suggested, if not explicitly set forth, by 
Lockhart. Scott was notin the posi- 
tion of a mere passenger leaving the 
command of his ship to an incompetent 
commander. He was actively superin- 


tending and giving orders at every 
stage of a critical navigation. Nor was 
it his whole error that he spent his 


money as it came in without applying 
it to check the automatic growth of the 
debt which was swallowing up all the 
profits of the business. He was ac- 
tually drawing funds from the business 
in order to carry on a system of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. What is true is 
that, for some reason or other, he was 
strangely unconscious of the danger. 
Lockhart remarks that a letter which 
Scott wrote in May, 1825, a few months 
before the crash, is “as remarkable a 
document as was ever penned.” It 
Was an emphatic and most judicious 
warning to his friend Terry against 
undertaking the management of a 
theatre without sufficient capital. He 
insists upon the advantage of “solid 
eash,” and the inevitable ruin of a 
business which is “pinched for money” 
and “gets into the circle of discounting 
bills.” Every word is precisely appli 
cable to his own affairs, and we need 
only substitute “publishing” for theat- 
rical speculation to make it a sermon 
upon himself. Everything, indeed, 
shows that his misfortune came upon 
him as a stunning surprise; and the he- 
roic spirit with which he afterwards 
sacrificed health and life in the e‘fort 
to redeem his honor proves unmistak- 
ably that, if he was under a_ strange 
blindness, it was not because his trans- 
actions had lowered his moral sense. 
The explanation of his strange igno- 
rance depends partly upon his relations 
to Constable. Constable was, as he 


fully believed, a man of solid wealth. 
Nobody supposed, he remarks 
“Diary,” that Constable’s 
worth less than 150,000I. 


in his 
house was 
There were 
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“great profits on almost all the adven- 
tures” and “no bad speculations.” The 
impression was natural enough from 
the outside. Constable was not only 
energetic, but shrewd; and the schemes 
which he started ultimately succeeded 
and justified the soundness of his judg- 
ment. Now, if the opinion of his sol- 
vency had really been correct, Scott's 
position would at least have been com- 
paratively secure. He had, as he ad- 
mitted, been indulging in expensive 


tastes; but Abbotsford had now been 
finished, and he might well suppose 


that he would not require to accumu- 
late new debts, and could gradually put 
an end to the system of mutual accom- 
modation. In fact it seems that if Con- 
stable could have got safely through 
the great commercial crisis of 1825, 
Scott would also have surmounted his 
difficulties, as he had done in the old 
troubles of 1813-14. Constable, unfor- 
tunately, turned out to have been in a 
position similar to Scott's. He had 
from the first been carrying on his busi- 
ness with insufficient capital, and the 
profits of his successful speculations 
had been constantly eaten away by the 
discounts and interest on loans. He 
had got into intricate relations with his 
London agents, Hurst, Robinson & Co., 
who appear at the period of excitement 
to have been indulging in reckless spec- 
ulations, and the consequence was that, 
when one of the three houses failed, 
the others collapsed like a house of 
ecards. Scott had said that Constable 
was as “firm as Benlomond.” What he 
took for solid rock really rested upon 
rotten foundations. 

That Scott should have felt this im- 
plicit confidence is sutticiently explica- 
ble. When the publishing business col- 
lapsed, Constable had come to his help; 
and in a short time the former rival 
had become a close ally. They had a 
genuine regard for each other. Al- 
though their alliance did not imply 
purely altruistic motives, their interests 
were identical. Constable saw in 
Scott’s writings the best of all his spec- 


ulations. The “Waverley Novels” and 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” were 
apparently the backbone of his busi- 
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ness. He very naturally wished to 
monopolize the most popular and niost 
fertile author of the day. He looked 
upon Scott as a perpetual fountain of 
popular literature, which could be so 
directed as to make the fortunes of 


both. He did everything to stimulate 
Scott’s natural disposition to write. 
Scott himself thought that his best 


things were those which came most 
easily, and was perfectly ready to be 
stimulated. He was delighted to pour 
out novel after novel, and to bargain 
for new novels, yet unwritten and even 
undesigned. When he wanted more 
money to buy land, he was ready to 
take advantage of this easy method of 
providing funds; and Constable did not 
discourage him. He could pay for 
them at least in credit, and was always 
ready to propose new enterprises. He 
gave Scott 1,0001. for “Halidon Hill”’— 
a trifle turned out in two rainy morn- 
ings—rejoiced in having made such a 
bargain, and suggested that Scott might 
add to his income by writing such a 
thing once a quarter. Scott, again, he 
observed, might make 6,0001. by an edi- 
tion of the English poets, “as an occa- 
sional relief from more important la- 
bors.” He was to edit Shakespeare 
with Lockhart, and was to contribute 
to the “Miscellany,” which was to be a 
perfect mine of wealth, as indeed it 
turned out to be in the main a judicious 
speculation. It was only in the last 
years that Constable seems to have re- 
flected that even Scott might possibly 
overwrite himself; and even then he 
rather proposed that some of the energy 
might be diverted to other ends, such 
as history or editing, than that it should 
be diminished. A publisher who was 
thus doing all in his power to stimulate 
the productivity of an author would 
hardly be inclined to raise any diffi- 
culty as to advances or to encourage 
any doubts as to his own power of pay- 
ing for the work to be done. Some two 
years before the crash he had become a 
little alarmed at the amount of floating 
obligations, and suggested to Scott the 
advisability of reducing the quantity 
of bills. Scott took the suggestion in 
good part, and proposed, though appar- 
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ently without carrying out the scheme, 
to take measures accordingly. Without 
attributing to Constable anything 
worse than an over-sanguine view of 
things, it is obvious how Scott would 
inevitably be affected. Here was the 
“Napoleon of publishers,” the shrewd- 
est of speculators, the most solid, 
steady, and respectable of men, con- 
stantly asking for more. Why should 
he ask for more? The answer which 
would suggest itself to any author 
would no doubt be—because he was 
making a good thing of it. Scott would 
take it for granted that all this eager- 
ness and readiness to propose new 
work meant that the great publisher 
was growing rich ashe was, apparently 
atleast, growing rich himself. Nodoubt 
if Scott had been a man of business so 
far as to be behind the scenes of com- 
mercial transactions, he might have 
heard rumors suggestive of a different 
explanation. Constable’s operations 
had apparently suggested doubts to 
competent observers in his own trade. 
Scott, however, had fifty other occupa- 
tions, and it is not strange that his con- 
fidence in Constable’s solvency was 
equal to Constable’s confidence in his 
literary capacity. One of the assump- 
tions that he took to be certain was 
thus altogether fallacious, and the dan- 
ger was sprung upon him from the 
quarter where he supposed himself to 
be absolutely safe. 

I suggest this, of course, not by way 
of justifying, but of partly explaining 
Scott’s illusions. He had been led into 
the original business by a generous 
wish to serve a friend. Gradually this 
had expanded into the grand scheme 
for putting himself at the head of a 
great house which should encourage 
authors, diffuse sound literature, and 
disseminate sound political doctrine. 
When his curious want of appreciation 
of public taste, and his trust in men of 
inferior education and _ character, 
brought him into hopeless difficulties, 
he seems to have faced the crisis like 
a man, to have seen the real evils of 
the case, and to have extricated him- 
self by sound judgment and firmness. 
Just at this moment, however, he 




















“struck oil,” if I may say so, by the 
publication of “Waverley,” andsuddenly 
discovered that his brains would bring 
him wealth, and his wealth might place 
him in the ideal position of landed tro- 
prietor. Upon the morality of that am- 
bition it is needless to dilate. Some 
people regard it simply as a proof of 
snobbishness or vulgar rapacity, the 
desire of an upstart for a fine house 
and showy establishment. With them 
I need not argue, if only because the 
answer is given with admirable clear- 
ness in Lockhart’s concluding chapter. 
He shows how Scott’s whole life was 
moulded by the passionate desire to 
carry on the old traditions and preserve 
the ancient virtues of his race. Of 
course he was in some degree an anach- 
ronism and Abbotsford a sham. That 
may be taken for granted, and enlight- 
ened persons may condemn him as a 
reactionary supporter of extinct preju- 
dices. Only, allowing that the poor 
man held his convictions, we must also 
admit that he was not aiming at vulgar 
display, but at discharging what he 
took to be a most important social func- 
tion: protecting his dependents, and 
supporting his superiors; helping in- 
numerable poor friends and distressed 
authors; taking an active part in al! 
patriotic movements, and diffusing the 
most genial good-will throughout the 
whole circle of his influence. That this 
involved a certain “worldliness,” and a 
curious mixture of the shrewd common 
sense of the lawyer with the romantic 
visions of the enthusiast, is fully ad- 
mitted by Lockhart, who also shows in 
general terms how it led to these finan- 
cial embarrassments. But Lockhart’s 
natural desire to shield Scott's meroory 
involved here what seems to me a 
misrepresentation of the facts. The 
curious combination that is between 
the romantic and the business elements 
shows itself in a way which Lockhart 
has to ignore. Scott, he says “studi- 
ously escaped from whatever could 
have interfered with his own enjoy- 
ment;” put, that is, both his official 
business and his bill transactions out 
of his mind in order to retire to the 
world of the “Waverley Novels,” or to 
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throw himself into social distrac- 
tions. 

This theory, though we may partly 
accept it, is pushed too far, if, with 
Lockhart, we take it to imply that 
Scott chose to remain ignorant of Bal- 
lantyne’s conduct of his _ business. 
There it plainly conflicts with hard 
facts. The truth is, apparently, that 
Scott’s romance took a peculiar turn. 
It implied, in particular, a very low es- 
timate of the value of written ro- 
mances. No great author ever had a 
lower opinion of the claims of authors 
upon the gratitude of mankind. It ap 
peared to him, as we know, perfectly 
absurd to suppose that the writer of 
his “bits of novels” could be worth the 
attention of the hero of Waterloo. Ar- 
dently as he loved literature, he reck- 
oned literature in general, and his own 
in particular, to be the harmless amuse- 
ment of life, and only worth consider- 
ing as an ornamental appendage. I 
suspect that his view has much more to 
be said for it in many senses than au- 
thors will generally admit. Certainly. 
it often took the attractive form of 
personal modesty and of superiority 
to the fretful touchiness of the ordl- 
nary man of letters. Lockhart reports 
a conversation with Miss Edgeworth in 
which Scott spoke with deep feeling 
of the folly of thinking of real life as 
only material for art. He had, he said, 
heard “higher sentiments” from the un- 
cultivated than he had ever read in 
books; and he deciared that authors 
would never learn their true calling 
till they had taught themselves “to con- 
sider everything as moonshine com- 
pared with the education of the heart.” 
Miss Edgeworth’s comment was that, 
whereas Swift confessed to have writ- 
ten that “people might treat him like a 
great lord,” Scott wrote that “he might 
be able to treat his people as a great 
lord ought to do.” We may paraphrase 
this by saying that, in Scott’s view, the 
active duties of life were the substan- 
tive and the literary activity the mere 
adjective supplying the graces, or as 
most stimulating the affections, which 
had a more important function else- 
where. Miss Edgeworth’s interpreta- 
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tion represents the better aspect of the 
doctrine. There is, of course, another 
application which is a good deal more 
doubtful. Scott accepted with com- 
plete frankness the view that his own 
writings were to be entirely subordi- 
nate. No doubt, as they expressed his 
Toryism, his patriotism, his hearty ap- 
preciation of manly, independent, and 
domestic and social affections, they 
helped to propagate his ideal of life: 
but they were also distinctly and most 
avowedly written to sell. He wanted 
to live his romance more than to write 
it. The desire may remind us of Mil- 
ton’s doctrine that the man who would 
write an heroic poem should be “him- 
self a true poem.” Only, Milton lived 
in order to write “Paradise Lost,” 
whereas Scott wrote “Waverley” in 
order to live in his own fashion, and 
that fashion involved anachronisms not 
of the truly heroic kind. The result, 
too, was not what Lockhart implies. 
This romance did not take him away 
from the world of bankers’ books and 
balance-sheets. On the contrary, it 
gave such a charm to the position 
which he desired that he accepted them 
as a necessary, though no doubt a very 
disagreeable, part of the process. All 
the bill-discounting represented painful 
thought and recurring anxiety, from 
which we may well believe that he was 
glad to escape, whether to writing in 
his study or superintending Tom Pur- 
die and his laborers. Probably, too, it 
prevented him from making such an 
accurate investigation as would have 
roused him while there was yet time. 
But, clearly, the disagreeableness of 
the task did not prevent him from go- 
ing into even the minute details 
and regulating all the ultimately 
ruinous negotiations. The end, un- 
fortunately, sanctified the means; 
and he forgot his prudence in 
the delight of being able for a time to 
realize his fondest dreams. To him 
self, no doubt, it seemed that when he 
had got rid of the publishing house. 
the legacy which it left of unpaid lia- 
bilities was a mere remnant of bother- 
ation, which would be gradually wound 
up. The consummation was postponed 
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from month to month as new tempta- 
tions arose to invest his money at Ab- 
botsford, and the mass of floating lia- 
bilities grew rapidly, though quietly, 
without prompting any sufficient effort 
at extrication. When he had once fairly 
finished his new mansion and rounded 
off his estates, he fancied that he would 
be able to shorten sail and bring all 
this intricate system of accommodation 
into order. The catastrophe at the end 
of 1825 destroyed all his chances, and 
led to that heroic effort which makes 
it seem almost indecent even to try to 
investigate the facts. Yet, on the 
whole, it is as well to know the facts, 
even about a man whom one loves; and 
it seems to me that, though it is impos- 
sible for any one, as it certainly is for 
me to unravel the details, the main re- 
sults are sufficiently unmistakable. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A STRANGER AT THE DOLPHIN. 

The window of the Dolphin’s best par- 
lor was open; everything within the 
room had been brought to such a degree 
of cleanliness and polish in honor of the 
new guest, that the new guest himself 
was a little wearied by it. He, indeed, 
was a master in the art of finish, but he 
always stayed proportion on the human 
side of perfection, and in this case 
would have been glad to see a little dim- 
ness somewhere. He pushed back the 
“asement to its fullest width, and re- 
joiced to see a little spring dust float in 
with the breeze. 

He was a man whose youth fitted him 
with the same precision as his dress; 
neither was extravagant; both were 
happily disposed. His black silk stock- 
ings and breeches, his vest, sprinkled 
with an embroidery of sober blossoms, 
and his flowing coat, the simple lace at 
wrists and breast, all were designed and 
worn with the balance of happy in- 
stinct. He had the carriage of a man 
who respects his body, partly for his 
own sake and partly for the world’s. 
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The aspect of the sunny, deserted 
street pleased him. His glance passed 
across to the great church, great even in 
the only portion that remained, the 
chancel. The other walls were ruinous 
and roofless, spiked with flowering 
grasses and budding wall-flowers. The 
place suited his purpose; it was on the 
verge of the impossible that any one 
should find that he was there, or, if they 
discovered it, that they would trouble to 
post after him. Not that he was there 
upon any criminal errand; but a crim- 
inal errand might have been more easily 
forgiven than the actual matter in hand. 

When a man has reached a certain 
definite stage in the pursuit of any folly 
it is an infinite and most pleasing satis- 
faction to him to assure himself that he 
is a fool. The inmate of the Dolphin’s 
parlor did not spare himself the epithet; 
but since it pleased him, in this instance, 
to play the part to the end, the assur- 
ance only made him smile. He had 
come down with his own horses, rest- 
ing them by the way; they were now in 
clean stables, and he had given them 
their oats with his own hand. His 
coachman was asleep muzzy with 
Sussex ale; his valet was unpacking his 
baggage. No one had recognized him, 
because he had stumbled across no 
traces of familiar folks. The name he 
had given to the people of the inn was 
only partly his own; his servants were 
faithful. So far, then, he felt himself 
secure. 

An unnecessary, and indeed unusual, 
instinct of precaution kept him in his 
inn until dusk. His dinner was already 
ordered; he had made a point of meas- 
uring the resources of his host in that 
matter five minutes after his arrival, 
considering it due to himself and his 
traditions to dine well. Half an hour 
before the appointed time he stepped 
out into the street. 

Sunset still lingered, and he made his 
way towards a point which seemed to 
promise a clear sight of the sea-mead- 
ows which he knew to stretch for miles 
on that coast. Descending a slight hill, 
he found himself in the shadow of a 
great stone gate, from which the road 
swept down abruptly into the plain be- 
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low. To the right of the gate he found 
a level platform, sheltered from the 
wind and furnished with a stone seat. 
The place was deserted and he took 
possession of the lookout with a pleas- 
ing sense of being under the especial 
guidance of Providence. Below, as he 
had heard, lay interminable pastures 
dotted with sheep. At that season, it 
being the time of lambs, they were busy 
with a bleating populace, the sound of 
which came to him mingled with the 
eall of waters on the coast. The few 
scattered farmsteads, protected from 
the wind by guardian trees, sent forth 
homely trails of smoke into the still air. 
“I wonder,” said the watcher to himself, 
“which of them it is?’ To the east his 
glance was arrested by the black mass 
of Hillbury, crowned by its church. 

He turned away satisfied, being no 
man to hurry matters beyond their 
proper pace. Given opportunity, he 
took it to his bosom as a friend; if op- 
portunity failed, he was ready to force 
things to an extremity; but, his expe- 
rience had taught him that opportunity 
seldom failed. 

Candles were lit in his room and be- 
tween the undrawn curtains he had a 
view of white napery, clean silver, and 
shining glasses. The sight brought a 
smile into his face, for he had fasted for 
close upon seven hours. He entered, 
closed the shutters, drew the curtains, 
and, thus secure from observation, sat 
down to dine. 

The landlord himself served the first 
two dishes, and then retired in favor 
of his maid. She was impressed by the 
stranger’s manner, by the ring that 
shone upon his finger, by the air of con- 
ferring a favor with which he permitted 
himself to be attended. He, on his part, 
felt himself in pleasant quarters. He 
was in the mood to udmire the girl's 
comeliness because, in comparison with 
another lady in his mind, she only 
reached the comparative of beauty. 
The girl caught his eye upon her and 
blushed. 

“That blush becomes you,” he said, 
smiling; “never forget how to use it. 
In the world there are women who 
would give a fortune for the gift. Will 
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you tell your master I wish to see him?” 
She curtseyed and went. The Dolphin 
seldom had such guests, she thought, 
and so handsome, too. 

The landlord came, his face shining, 
his short person swelling to meet a com- 
pliment. He assumed a dignity that 
almost overcame the curvature of his 
saddle-bowed legs. 

“Your dinner was excellent.” 

“Your worship is too good.” 

“But the wine, although fair enough, 
not exactly to my taste.” 

The landlord smiled at the wall. 
“Your worship has a fancy for good 
liquor?” he asked. 

“I have every fancy for it, and I have 
always understood that here, in 
Churchsea, one might be always sure of 
getting it.” 

“Now where, if I may be so bold as 
to ask, did you hear that, sir?’ 

“No matter,” said the other; 
source was safe.” 

“Now,” said the landlord, “we're 
getting on. We poor folk have to be so 
careful. We must live, sir.” 

“And to live you find it cheaper to 
pay no duty.” 

“Oh, sir, we pay some duty.” 

“Well, well, bring me a bottle of your 
best.” 

“What does your honor say to an old, 
old Hermitage?’ 

“Bring it,” said the stranger promptly, 
“and a glass for yourself. Nay, say two 
bottles, and be careful how you carry 
them.” He waited in an attitude of 
easy contemplation for the sound of re- 
turning feet. The landlord’s conscience 
towards his cellar was of more impor- 
tance, at the moment, than his con- 
science towards his king. 

A bottle was uncorked with every cir- 
cumstance of reverence, and the stran- 
ger’s nostrils dilated to greet the 
delicate perfume that was diffused 
about the room. He raised his glass 
and held it between himself and the 
light; he passed it dexterous!y beneath 
his nose; then he smiled upon the host 
with invitation in hiseyes. “Sit down,” 


“the 


he said, “fill for yourself. This indeed 
is wine. 
gratulate you upon your taste.” 


I ask no questions; I only con- 
He 
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sipped, and set down the glass with 


contentment, curling his lips. “Exce- 
lent,” he went on, “excellent; would I 
had my cellar full of it. One does not 
ask the price of such a wine; one drinks 
and forgets about the reckoning. To be 
able to forget the reckoning is a doubt- 
ful gift in the conduct of life; but here 
we only forget for the night, and pay, 
or try to pay in the morning.” 

The landlord blinked at his guest over 
the rim of his half empty glass. A life 
of much conviviality had somewhat 
dulled the sharpness of his intellect. 
Meanings reached him slowly; by the 
time he grasped them the application 
was some minutes in the rear. 

“And now,” said the other, “let me 
hear something about Churchsea,— 
what you do here, why you stay here, 
whatever happens here.” 

“Nothing,” said the landlord. 

“You do nothing?” 

“Yes, yes, we work hard.” He 
wagged his head as though to prove it, 
and his hand caressed an empty glass. 

“Fill up, friend, and let me give you 
a health. First, the king.” They rose 
and drank it, refilled, and resumed their 
seats. The stranger pondered. Then 
he raised his glass and said: “To the 
most beautiful woman in Churchsea.” 

The landlord drank obediently, this 
time the stranger only standing. “And 
who,” said the landlord, “may you con- 
sider her to be, your worship?’ 

“Nay, I but drink to an abstract 
beauty, out of universal reverence for 
the sex,—for the beautiful of the sex. 
To whon, in all Churchsea, would you 
allow the honor?” 

“I’m too old and too hard-pressed to 
mind such matters, sir. Once I had an 
eye for wenches; but now, they’re all 
alike to me.” 


“You’re in a very sorry case, my 
friend.” 
“Maybe so, and maybe not. Lord, 


how the world goes mad after a woman! 
And yet, sir, they don’t improve with 
age, like wine.” 

“Uncork the second bottle; you shall 
be warmed into appreciation yet. You 
talk but poor treason. Do men improve, 
forsooth? We all have our youth once, 


























and thank God for it. 
old, we grow foolish. 
be happy; and to love is always to be 
young.” 

He stretched forth his legs beneath 
the table and fell into a moment’s muse. 
The landlord watched him like a sleepy 


When we grow 
To be young is to 


hound before a fire. “Ah, sir,” he said, 
drawing in his breath, “we have some 
rare beauties here.” 

“Ha, ha, so you are not blind? And 
who are they?” 

“I can but run over a name or two, 
and what use is that? A name is no 
mirror, sir; you can’t see a lady’s face 
ne 

“Let us have the names before we 
decide that.” 

“There’s Margaret Vole, the squire’s 
lass, with great dark eyes that set men 
sparring, so I hear.” 

“The name offends me. Vole! 
Vole? And who next?’ 

“There’s Betsy Drayton, with a pretty 
lump of money, so they say,—but the 
wilfulest wench that ever turned lad’s 
head. She loves ’em all, and cannot 
choose one from the lot. Lord, they 
crowd about her like wasps about a 
honey-pot.” 

“The name is well enough; good En- 
glish, too, and winsome. In time she 
will learn to play a better part. Are 
there any more?” 

“One more I think on, Susan Fuller. 
But she’s too proud, because she’s been 
to London, maybe, and her father has a 
bit o’ land.” 

“That name,” said the stranger, “is 
sweeter than the rest.” And to his 
heart he said, “Her face is sweeter than 
the name, her dear self sweeter than 
them all.” He went on aloud: “And 
where does this last lady live?’ 

“Down on the marsh,” said the land- 
lord; “a white house betwixt here and 
Hillbury.” 

“And how,” said the other, filling the 
glasses once more, “would you find the 
way to it?” 

“Go under the gate nighest the church 
and down the hill, till you come upon 
the White Road. Then turn off sharp 
to the right and follow the little path- 
way by a dyke. Then turn to the left 


Why 
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and keep straight on. There’s no more 
path after that; you must just feel your 
way and jump over the ditches. "Tis a 
lonely place, but fat land; you ask 
whose sheep are best; Fuller’s will be 
the word.” 

The stranger raised his eyes to the 
tall clock that ticked heavily in the 
corner; the gilt hands pointed to nine 
o'clock. He rose and shook himself. 
“T’ll take the air for half an hour,” he 
said; “then I shall sleep like a baby. 
Let all your servants go to bed. My 
man will prepare my room; he knows 
my ways. Good-night, friend, and rest 
well.” The landlord swayed before 
him to the door and let him forth. He 
already loved his guest; to drink his 
own best vintage warmed him to the 
soul. 

The stranger stretched himself when 
the door had closed behind him, shook 
his laces straight and laughed. He was 
in the mood to appreciate; he had dined 
well, he had drunk comfortably and of 
the best, and he was in love. As he 
turned by the church, and set out upon 
the road, a few yards of which he al- 
ready knew, he took the building into 
his confidence. It seemed to throw a 
salutation to him in its shadow; he 
nodded at its grey tower with no sense 
of irreverence. 

A thin wisp of moon was just disap- 
pearing; in that flat land of great ho- 
rizons it seemed to linger, passing with 
reluctance from its station above hu- 
man affairs. The stars trembled in 
their places, and a spring wind was 
abroad. The Dolphin’s guest walked 
briskly on, passed under the gate, went 
down the hill and found his feet upon 
the White Road. Then he turned to the 
right, struck the path by the dyke, and 
continued his journey without any fear 
of going astray. His instinct served 
him well, for after half an hour's 
devious progression he saw a light. It 
seemed no more than thirty yards away, 
but it took him almost as many minutes 
to reach it, by reason of the dykes he 
had to avoid or cross, and the entire 
absence of any definite pathway. 

At last he stood by a low stone wall 
topped with a few straggling heads of 
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gilly-flower. The light shone from a 
curtained window at the end. There 
was not even a shadow on the blind to 
suggest what might be within; but it 
was safe to conjecture that some one 
was there, and he accordingly bowed to 
the light on the assumption that the 
some one was a lady. Then he worked 
his way cautiously round to the front 
of the house. There was no light here; 
not even an upper window sent forth 
the signal so sweet to lovers. He rested 
his hand for a moment on the gate, but 
did not lift the latch. “Not now,” he 
said to himself; “her family (there is 
always a family) might ask too many 
questions. Dear child!’ He continued 
his journey to the other side, which was 
black and silent as the front. Low 
tarm-buildings stood at some short dis- 
tance from the place behind, and from 
them came, now and again, the sound 
of horses moving in their stalls, the stir 
of cattle in their straw, or the low bleat 
of a ewe. It was all very peaceful and 
sweet; and as the stranger looked up at 
the star-flecked sky and back again at 
the house which lay near him he felt, 
somehow, not that he was out of place, 
but that he was engaged upon an en- 
terprise for which his previous expe- 
rience had given him no precedent. 

He stood there for ten minutes, lost 
in secret contemplation of his own 
chances and the risk of failure. So far 
failure went, he dismissed the 
thought as quickly as it came; it was 
success that was likely to make diffi- 
culties. But since he had spent all his 
life in happy opposition to nearly every 
member of his family, and loved them 
none the less on that account, he made 
light of whatever the future was likely 
to throwacross his way. “I wonder,” he 
thought, “whether I should call here 
now, or go away and come to-morrow. 
One never knows in these country 
places. Perhaps her father’s there. 


as 


He’s a very amiable fool, and amusing, 
but now I don’t want him to amuse me.” 

At this point the back door opened, 
and a girl walked quickly across the 
yard to the stable. He drew himself 
up and took a deep, inspiriting breath. 
“It's 


Sue herself,’ he murmured. 
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“How good the gods are, and what a 
walk she has!” 

A latch clicked and the girl came 
slowly back. She wore a light gown of 
some soft material that made no sound; 
a band of white about the low neck 
seemed to throw a touch of light up into 
her face. The stranger leaned forward 
over the wall. “Sue,” he called softly. 
She paused, her head poised to listen, 
the breath stayed upon her lips. “Sue,” 
he called again. She turned and made 
a step or two towards him; then paused 
again and listened; at the third calling 
of her name, she picked up her skirts 
and ran to meet the voice. The stran- 
ger stretched out his hands and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Little one, Sue,” he said; “kiss me,” 
She put up her mouth to him and kissed 
him with her whole heart. He held her 
face between his hands and kissed both 
her eyes and then her lips again, before 
he could find a word. “You forgive me 
for coming?” he asked. 

“No; I can’t forgive you. 
unwise and very wrong, 
burn.” 

“Philip,” he pleaded. 

“Mr. Thorburn,” she repeated turning 
her face aside. 

“Sue!” he said. 

“Mr. Philip Thorburn,” 
slowly, “you must go away.” 
“When may I come back?” 
“You may come to-morrow,—but ask 

to see my brother.” 

“Ah,” thought Mr. Thorburn, “she has 
a brother!” Then he said gloud: “Very 
well, Sue, I'll come, to see your brother. 
What’s his name?’ 

“Mr. John Fuller.” 


It was very 
Mr. Thor- 


she said 


“Dear child, how precise you are 
to-night. But I forgot; down here 
you’re people of importance. Where's 


your father?” 

“In London.” 

“Mr. William Fuller is in London; 
good.” 

“Why good?” she asked. 

“Because I want to make love to 
you.” 

“You mustn’t,” she 
brother would be angry.” 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, “but if he 


said. “My 




















it will make no difference to me. 


is, 
Perhaps you thought when I saw you 
up there in town that I was only play- 


ing. I really love you, Sue.” 

“Of course you do,” she said; “if you 
hadn’t I would never have kissed you.” 

“No,” he said, “I suppose you 
wouldn’t. But I came down here to tell 
you how much I loved you, and to ask 
you to be my wife.” She moved a step 
away from him. Before she came back 
the Dolphin’s guest had had time to 
forget that there was anything else in 
the world but the love that had made 
him come to Churchsea. 

“I do love you,” she said, “I do love 
you. But to marry!” She had her 
arms about his neck and crooned the 
words softly. “I’m so young. Do you 
know how old I am?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t; but you're old 
enough for me.” 

“Eighteen,” she said. 

“Child,” he said, very 
“promise me what I ask.” 

“Will it do to-morrow?” she asked. 

“I can’t see you; and when I promise 
I would rather look at you.” 

“Then let it be to-morrow,” he said. 
“And, dearest, try to understand just 
what it means.” 

“Oh, I understand,” she whispered. 

A man’s voice from the house called 
“Sue.” 


seriously, 


“That’s my brother,” she _ said. 
“Good-night.” 
“That’s Mr. John Fuller, is it? One 


kiss,—good-night.” 

The voice called again and the girl 
ran quickly into the house. After the 
closing of the door Thorburn did not 
linger. He picked his way carefully 
back to the White Road, thinking, as 
he went, of the sweet candor of Sue 
and of the awful hubbub that would 
rage about him when his world knew. 
And there was something, too, for Sue 
to learn; but he had no misgiving about 
that, since lie himself would light her to 
the knowledge. 

At half past eight o'clock the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Thorburn’s valet went 
into his master’s room. Mr. Thorburn 
was asleep. He had slept so soundly 
that even the jingling bustle of an arri- 
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val beneath his window had not dis- 
turbed his dreams. The amplitude of 
the bed in which he lay was out of all 
proportion to the needs of any human 
creature. Our ancestors, truly, loved to 
rest and die beneath heroic canopies. 

The man awoke Mr. Thorburn. 
sat up and stretched himself. 

“Draw the blind and open the win- 
dow,” he said. “Ah,” he went on when 
this was done; “what a morning, Hyde, 
and what a sun!” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Sir, sir! I am not my lord here. 
Must I tell you so for the hundredth 
time?” 

“I beg your worship’s pardon. But 
I cannot forget your rank, sir; it comes 
hard to me.” 

“You must forget, Hyde, until I tell 
you to remember. Bring me 
chocolate.” The man hesitated. 
“Well,” said the other, “have you any- 
thing to say?” 

Hyde withdrew a little and paused 


He 


some 


again. “Some one has been asking for 
you, my ]—, sir!” 

“Who?” asked Mr. Thorburn, with 
one leg out of bed. 

“Mr. Luttrell, sir.” 

The leg went back again and Mr. 
Thorburn’s face manifested lively 
annoyance. “Damn Mr. Luttrell!’ he 
cried; “tell him I'm dead!” Hyde 


smiled uneasily, glanced out of the win- 
dow, rubbed his hands together and 
brought his gaze, still vacant, back to 
the bed. “Tell him I’m dead, do you 
hear, or likely to die, or sick. Say any- 
thing and bid him good-day.” 

“He'd never believe it,’”’ Hyde said. 
“He'd laugh at me. You know his way, 
alr.” 

“And a devilish impertinent way it is. 
What right has the fellow to follow me? 
If he won't go, order some breakfast for 
two and say I'll join him in half an 


hour. Mr. Luttrell and I, Hyde, will 
have a talk together.” 
When Mr. Thorburn came down he 


found Mr. Luttrell sitting on the edge of 
the table, playing with his sword-hilt. 
A grey cat watched him from the win- 
dow-seat. 

“This visit is unexpected,” Mr. Thor- 
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burn said after they had greeted one 
another. 

“And you would doubtless add, un- 
warranted, my lord.” 

“That depends upon the reason for 
a 

“The reason is to beg you to think 
twice before it is too late.” 

“My dear Luttrell, I have thought 
fifty times and the way is clear before 
me.” 

“Have you considered your family?” 

“I answer with another question; 
has my family ever considered me?” 

“If I may say so, the Earl of Temple- 
more should act on higher grounds.” 

“I beg you to remember that here I 
am not the Earl of Templemore. I am 
plain Philip Thorburn; the title is in 
abeyance.” 

“I rejoice to hear it, my lord.” 

“And why, my dear Luttrell, do you 
rejoice?” 

“Because I gather from it that your 
errand is less serious than I had 
imagined.” 


“Explain breakfast 


please. Our 


waits; before we eat let us understand 
each other.” 

Luttrell slipped from the table and 
stood with folded arms against the 


wall. The Earl of Templemore re- 
garded him with amused interest; 
“Come,” he said, “speak out, cousin.” 

“Your lordship is good enough to re- 
mind me that we have a touch of the 
same blood.” 

“Tut, man, leave my lording alone. 
Give me the name you knew me by 
before this unsought honor put a mask 
on all my friends. Call me Philip and 
be done with it.” 

“You may remember, then, that in 
those far off days we sometimes 
changed our names for safety’s sake. 
It was then that ladies wore the 
masks.” 

Templemore’s face darkened; but as 
he paced the room it cleared again. 
“You remind me,” he said, “of what 
one would willingly forget. We must 
all be young once, Luttrell; we must all 
play the fool and truant once, nay, 
a score of times, and be none the worse 
for it. I do not propose at my time of 
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life to set up for moralist. But here 
rings the true coin. This is not one of 
those. I take my name of Thorburn 
because she knows me by no other.” 

“And when she learns the other, 
Philip, what then?’ 

“That is what I propose to discover. 
I remember, Luttrell, that she is a 
woman, perhaps hardly more than a 
child. If she loves me the name will 
make no difference. We people have a 
habit of holding ourselves too dear. 
My name is an accident; it is I, I who 
am everything. My name does not 
make love, my name does not fight, my 
name does not play the villain; I do 
these things. As for my family, well, 
they are my family and will hold by me. 
Besides, I propose to bring new, clean 
blood into a somewhat wasted stock; 
they will be my debtors. Go back to 
town, but at a slower pace. I assure 
you this is a charming country and will 
repay any time you like to spend upon 
the road. Or better still, stay here as 
my guest and take a lesson from my 
wisdom.” 

“I will be your guest to the extent of 
breakfast. Afterwards, if you still 
hold to your purpose and refuse to re- 
turn with me I must go alone.” 

“I shall certainly refuse.” 

They sat in silence for some time, 
Templemore without a shadow of em- 
barrassment, the other watchfully, 
like a chicken or a cat. Luttrell spoke 
first. “Since you are determined to go 
through with this very doubtful affair, 
Philip, how is it that the lady knows 
only half your name?’ 

“Because I met her under unusual 
circumstances: mainly because her 
father, like most of the world, is some- 
thing of a fool.” Luttrell nodded ac- 
quiescence. Templemore smiled and 
wenton: “I havea habit, as you know, 
of wandering into strange places and 
stranger company. There are certain 
societies which presume to sympathize 
with the bloody-minded villains who 
are murdering Frenchmen, and women 
too, in the name of France. To one of 
tnese societies I had an easy entrance, 
of course under the name of Thorburn. 
And there one evening I found old Ful- 
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ler and his daughter,—he nodding with 
wine and treason, she alternately 
frightened and ashamed. Why the 
foolish fellow took her there I don’t 
pretend to guess. I often went to these 
meetings, not to agree with the senti- 
ments expressed there, but to express 
my own sentiments to the one jewel set 
in that showy and harmless fustian.” 

“Did you not consider it your duty,” 
asked Luttrell, “to your order and the 
king to have these revolutionaries sup- 
pressed ?” 

“Why suppress flies? They only buzz. 
My duty lay in the direction of my 
pleasure, my honest pleasure. That is 
why I am here. Let me give you this 
wing or a little of that cold pasty— 
leveret, I think. No? I cannot press 
you to remain because, as you see, my 
occupation gives me companionship 
enough. My respects to my family; 
they are really too solicitous. When I 
return to town you shall hear of me.” 

Luttrell being thus happily dismissed, 
the Earl of Templemore spent an hour 
in contemplative idleness. But as he 


was pleasantly engaged in dwelling 


upon the last turn of fortune, all 
Churchsea was being made free of the 
secret of his name; for the girl who 
waited on him had not thought it un- 
mannerly to listen at the door, and she 
fled from that post with the name of 
the Earl of Templemore filling her 
pretty mouth and silly head. She 
blurted it out to every soul she saw, and 
by noon the truth had reached as far as 
Fuller’s farm, being carried there by 
Fuller’s head shepherd, who had called 
at the Dolphin for his morning ale. 
Early in the afternoon Templemore 
set out to call upon Sue’s brother, that 
Mr. John Fuller whose voice he had 
heard the night before. He did not no- 
tice the added deference of the landlord 
who met him in the porch; he did not 
observe the inquiring heads that popped 
out of doorways after he had passed. 
As a matter of fact Churchsea was do- 
ing itself honor on his account, for it 
is a place apt to glory in itself and in 
any accidental circumstance that may 
be made to serve as a spur to pride. 
The great pasture-lands were vivid 
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with spring; the White Road cut them 
like a strip of ribbon on a green cloth; 
the blue line of the sea glittered beyond 
the high natural break-water of heavy 
pebbles. Templemore descended into 
the plain and made his way without a 
single misjudgment of the route to the 
gate of Fuller’s farm. He waited there 
for a moment hoping to see Sue’s face, 
or at least the flutter of her gown. But 
he saw nothing and heard only the 
bleating and stir of innumerable sheep. 
He lifted the latch, entered and knocked 
briskly at the door. 

He was again disappointed, for he 
had expected Sue to open to him. A 
red-cheeked country maid, in a blush 
of excitement, ushered him, with many 
bobbing curtseys, into a parlor on the 
right. There she left him with a final 
bob. 

Templemore looked about him with 
reverence. This was the room which 
so often held Sue. Indeed, some of 
her work was stretched upon an em- 
broidery frame, and near it was a 
low chair,—Sue’s chair. He sat down 
in it, and felt himself instantly exalted. 
The room was heavily furnished with 
old mahogany, almost black. Upon a 
sideboard shone a few silver cups and 
tankards; above it hung two crossed 
swords. The window-ledge was closely 
packed with flowers, which served to 
give sweetness and an intangible air of 
purity to the place. ‘he grate was fire- 
less, filled with dry rushes, which 
rustled to the tune of the wind in the 
chimney. Templemore had hardly 
completed his survey of the room when 
the door opened and John Fuller 
stood before him. He vowed stiffly; 
the earl swept him a profound rever- 
ence. 

“You do us too much honor, my lord,” 
Fuller said, not moving from where he 
stood. He fumbled awkwardly with 
his hands, and his color was high and 
defiant. 

“How,—my lord?’ said Templemore, 
for an instant, but for an instant only, 
pricked in his composure. 

“Down here we are not ashamed of 
our names.” 

Templemore smiled and offered his 
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snuff-box. “Nor am I ashamed of 
mine,” he said. 

The other took a pinch of snuff, a 
large pinch, hesitatingly. He was 
extremely angry, up in arms to defend 
his sister, and yet doubtful as to the 
best method to conduct a quick assault 
to victory. “You saw my sister last 
night,” he said. 

“I did,” said Templemore, “and the 
sight of her, though it was nearly dark, 
gave light to my eyes. You should be 
proud of your sister, Mr. Fuller, as, in- 
deed, you doubtless are.” 

“IT am so proud of her,” said the other, 
“that I will not allow gentlemen who 
change their names to wander about 
my premises at night and play the gal- 
lant to her. If they wish to come, let 
it be by day, when they must deal with 
me first.” 

Templemore bit his lip and half 
turned away. Then he faced Fuller 
smilingly again, and himself took snuff. 
“T admire your heat,” he said. “You 
are a very able champion, and I make 
no doubt your hand is as ready as your 
word; but you misunderstand me and I 
am anxious to put myself in the right 
with you. I remember that you are 
Miss Fuller’s brother, in itself no mean 
distinction, and it is your pleasure and 
your privilege to defend her. I never 
came upon your ground last night—my 
progress was blocked by a very sub- 
stantial wall. My meeting with your 
sister was an accident.” 

“She told me so.” 

“And I trust that you believed her. 
Take my advice and never doubt a 
lady’s word. I am your senior by about 
six years, I judge; my experience may 
be of service to you. Always believe 
until the contrary is proved.” 

“Your lordship is too fine for me. I 
put two and two together, and act on 
it. Why did you change your name?” 

The manner of the question made 
Templemore’s blood tingle; but he 
checked the answer that was hot upon 
his lips and took a moment’s thought. 
“Your question,” he said, “hurts me be- 
cause it impugns my honor. I hold my 
honor very dear. You are inclined to 
doubt it, and I am bound to admit you 


have an appearance of justice on your 
side; but I beg you to be as just to me 
as I wish to be to you. I assure you, on 
this honor which I hope to keep un- 
stained to the end of my life, that the 
changing of my name was nothing. 
Your sister knew me first as Philip 
Thorburn; the Earl of Templemore she 
had probably never heard of. And may 
I now ask how you came to know my 
title?” 

“My father’s shepherd brought the 
news from the Dolphin this morning.” 

“They have long ears at the Dolphin,” 
said Templemore. 

“At the Dolphin they know every- 
thing,” said Fuller simply. 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which Sue’s brother rapped his heavy 
boots together. He was obviously un- 
convinced. “The fellow is almost a 
gentleman,” thought Templemore. 
“There is blood in this family; he means 
to fight me.” He added aloud: “Now 
that we understand each other. Mr. 
Fuller, will you be good enough to ask 
your sister to have a word with me?” 

“I understand nothing of the whole 
matter, but that I will have nothing 
to do with it. Why your lordship 
should choose to pay us attentions 
which we neither merit nor desire I 
will not presume to question too closely. 
I have the honor to wish your lordship 
a very good-morning.” And with that 
he opened the door and stood aside to 
let his visitor pass. 

“Am I to count you as an enemy?” 
asked Templemore, quite unruffled, 
flicking a speck of dust from his sleeve. 

“In this matter it is my duty to be 
your enemy.” 

“You mistake your duty. But since 
the lady must be consulted first I can 
go no further at present. Perhaps 
your father——” 

“I act for my father, who is absent.” 

“He has a candid agent: and I will 
not be less candid, Mr. Fuller. I shall 
see your sister, you may be sure of that. 
To tell you how and when I mean to see 
her would be unwise. You proclaim 
yourself my enemy, but, believe me, I 
am not yours. I am sorry that my title 
offends you; I regret that you doubt my 
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honor; some day you will think well of 
both. For the present, good-bye.” He 
bowed himself from the room and so 
out into the clear spring air again. At 
twenty paces from the house he turned 
and saw young Fuller standing at the 
door. He raised his eyes and caught 
Sue’s face glancing between the cur- 
tains of an upper window. He uncov- 
ered and kissed his hand to her. Then, 
w.chout waiting to see the effect of 
this upon her brother, he walked rap- 
iuiy across the level green to the White 
Road. 

Having reached his inn he called for 
the landlord, who entered the room 
with shame and awe in his mottled 
face. Templemore stood facing him. 
As the man turned to close the door he 
stopped him. “Leave it open,” he said; 
“then we shall know that no one is lis- 
tening at the other side. When a gen- 
tleman gives his name it is the business 
of a host to respect it, even though he 
guesses it to be assumed.” 

“It was the maid, my lord,” stam- 
mered the other. 

“Of course—it always is the maid. 


Choose your women with more discre- 
tion, or if that is impossible, keep a 


tighter hand upon them. It would be 
best to choose them dumb.” 

“If your grace will overlook it this 
once.” 

“T can do nothing else, since there is 
no other decent inn in Churchsea,—and 
after all, your wine is excellent. Let 
me have two more bottles to-night, and 
see that I am not disturbed till then. 
You may go now,—wait, in half an hour 
send me a lad who can carry a message 
quickly.” 

When the landlord had gone, Tem- 
plemore sat down to pen and ink. He 
had an idea, and time was short. 
When the lad came the note was sealed 
and addressed. “Take this to Mr. John 
Fuller, at Fuller’s Farm,” he said, “and 
deliver it to him yourself. Bring me an 
answer.” He had written:— 


Sir.—If you will meet me to-night on 
the east side of the castle on the marsh (I 
don’t know what name it has) at nine 
o’clock I will explain everything clearly 
to you. As you do not wish me to see your 
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sister (poor child! you are too hard upon 
her) this will satisfy you that I am honor- 
ably anxious to be just to you. Let me 
have a word from you by my messenger. 
I shall come unarmed.—Templemore. 


Within an hour the boy returned 
panting, with the answer, written on a 
corner torn from the earl’s note; it 
consisted of the one word, Yes. 

To say that Templemore was hope- 
ful would be to say too little; he was 
confident. He never reckoned with 
the possibility of failure; he meant to 
have Sue at any hazard. If all Church- 
sea had stood arrayed against him, 
with Mayor and Jurats at their head, 
he would have snapped his fingers at 
them all, called to his postillions to ride 
on, and have driven down the entire 
corporation with the utmost composure. 
This he would have done if Sue were 
beside him; otherwise, he would have 
treated the dignitaries of the ancient 
town with amused respect. 

He dined carefully, as he had done 
the night before, and called in the land- 
lord to crack the second bottle with 
him as though the creature had not 
sinned against him. He was in the 
best of spirits, for he had Sue always 
before his eyes; her face danced in the 
reflections from his glass, her lips 
pouted in the early blossoms that stood 
upon the table, her hands beckoned to 
him from every corner of the room at 
once. He saw himself triumphantly 
carrying her away to town; he imagined 
the hush that would fall upon any 
drawing-room to which she gave her 
fresh beauty and young grace; he 
smiled at the fancy of her introduction 
to his family. But most of all he liked 
to see her in her own surroundings, a 
child of the marshes and of the wind, of 
the sun and of the dew. 

before he set out he handed his sword 
to the landlord to keep till his return. 
In an access of vinous sentiment that 
gentleman kissed the hilt. Temple- 
more crossed the threshold of the Dol- 
phin unarmed. 

The night was fine, but the sky was 
streaked with trails of cloud, through 
which the stars shone fitfully like wink- 
ing tapers. A chill wind was abroad. 
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The inn-sign creaked to and fro like an 
unlatched door, and from the marshes 
there rose a murmur of bending rushes 
ard tremulous grass. Templemore 
made his way briskly downwards and 
turned his steps towards the castle 
which he had appointed as the place of 
meeting. 

This castle, which rose, a huge ex- 
crescence on the plain, between Church- 
sea and Hillbury, was ruinous and deso- 
late! a place built for defence which had 
never been assaulted, a stronghold im- 
potent in its strength. It was haunted 
by birds and winds; at a time when the 
plains lay breathless under a July sun 
some stir of air always seemed to search 
out the circling masonry. At night it 
raised its protest to the stars, a protest 
of inutility, of an effort to combat an 
a.itack that never came; but since it 
had been raised for the defence of Eng- 
land, Templemore felt a_ friendly 


warmth towards the shadow which its 
great walls cast, and he approached it 
with a sense of comradeship. 

He was at the place of meeting first, 


and had made the entire circuit of the 
w.lls twice before he was aware of a 
figure that moved quickly towards him. 
He stepped out into the moonlight and 
saluted it. Fuller returned his greeting 
stolidly and stood waiting. 

“Let us walk in this direction,” said 
Templemore; “the wind strikes cold, 
and it is as well to keep the blood mov- 
ing.”’ 

“If we go this way we shall reach the 
farm in half an hour.” 

“Precisely what I should wish. I in- 
tended to go there after my interview 
with you; we will go together.’ 

“I say,” said Fuller, “that we had 
better settle our business first, and until 
then turn our backs upon the farm and 
walk towards Hillbury.” 

“You are prejudiced; but as you will. 
Towards Hillbury, then, Mr. Fuller, and 
let the step be brisk.” They turned and 
paced together, while Templemore con- 
tinued: “Now, my dear Mr. Fuller, let 
me be plain with you. I came down 
here to see your sister, and I saw her 
last night. That was an accident, but 
a most happy accident. I flatter my- 


self that she was glad to see me; the 
child has not learned the trick of hiding 
her heart. I love her, Mr. Fuller, very 
dearly, and I have told her so. She 
asked me to see you. This afternoon 
you were not disposed (shall I say?) to 
be reasonable. You were, perhaps, 
naturally annoyed to hear about that 
trifling matter of my name. I assure 
you that to-day I was going to tell your 
sister all about it, and te beg for a for- 
giveness which I cannot doubt she 
would have given. All that remains to 
ve done is for you to take me back with 
you now, for she will surely await your 
return in great anxiety, and allow me 
to make my explanations for myself.” 

“In answer to that I have a message 
from my sister to you. I was to tell you 
that she knew Mr. Thorburn, but did 
not know, and did not wish to see, the 

Jarl of Templemore; and she left the 
rest in my hands.” 

Templemore stopped in his walk, 
stooped and picked up something from 
the ground. “What is this?’ he said. 
“Ah, a piece of rope.” 

“Left here by my shepherds. The 
men are careless; I will rate them over 
_ gg 

Templemore walked on, trailing the 
rope from his right hand. “So she gave 
you this message for me? What did 
you say to her before you dragged such 
words from her?” 

“I said what it was my duty to say, 
to warn her.” , 

“You seem very fond of that word 
duty, Mr. Fuller. Did you think it your 
auty to lie to her, to impeach my honor 
before her, to suggest what she herself 
would never have sullied her sweet 
mind by thinking of?’ 

“I represented your position to her 
and the impossibility of any good 
springing from your presence here.” 

“I see, the old story. You wound 
where you should protect, and make a 
virtue of imputing wicked motives. Sir, 
you have played the fool instead of the 
brother; you have made the child un- 
happy where it was your privilege to 
make her glad. I am ashamed of you. 
Because a man is labelled with a title, 
is he therefore a devil and a cheat? 








Before you presume to advise, learn to 
be generous. You have done more 
harm to-day than you can do good in 
tue rest of your life. Talk to me of 
duty—pish!”’ 

The Earl of Templemore was ex- 
tremely angry. A vision of Sue’s tear- 
ful eyes made the blood prick into his 
face. John Fuller,, too, was angry; 
partly because he clung to the dwin- 
dling conviction that he was right, partly 
because he feared he might be wrong, 
and partly on account of the tone which 
Templemore had unconsciously as- 
sumed. They both stopped short and 
faced each other. The castle, now half 
a mile away, stood heavily against the 
sky-line; close beside them a strongly 
built shepherd’s hut rose from the 
moonlit pasture. 

“Your lordship may ‘pish’!”’ said Ful- 
ler, “as much as you like. I stand for 
my family, and as good blood as your 
own.” 

“As for the blood,” said the other, “I 
grant you it’s good enough. I am go- 
ing to the farm at once to see her.” 

“You shall not go,” cried Fuller. 

“Prevent me, then,” said Temple- 
more, grown quite cool again and turn- 
ing his face towards Churchsea. Ful- 
ler laid a heavy hand upon his shoulder 
and drew him back. 

“So, so,” said Templemore softly, “we 
will try a fall. As you see, I am un- 
armed. I am going to the farm; you 
are anxious to prevent me. Very good; 
when you are ready, we will begin.” 
He then threw the rope on the grass, 
measured the distance between it and 
the hut with a careful eye, threw his 
body forward and closed with his an- 
tagonist. 

Fuller had the advantage in strength, 
Templemore in the art and resources of 
the game. They swayed about beneath 
the stars like fantastic shadows; the 
constellations whirled before their eyes. 
The pressure of Fuller's iron arm 
made Templemore’s breath leave him in 
heavy jerks. The steam of their breath- 
ing veiled them in a moving mist. Tem- 
plemore, at great risk, feigned a fall, 
which brought him within reach of the 
rope. Then he stooped suddenly, put 
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all his strength into one throw, lifted 
Fuller six inches from the ground and 
sent him heavily upon his back. For a 
moment he lay half dazed. Temple- 
more seized the rope, pinioned him dex- 
terously and securely, dragged him into 
the hut, and, as he began to stir again, 
slipped out and jammed to the door. 

“I am going to see your sister now, 
Mr. John Fuller,” he said. “I shall be 
back in an hour and a half. I could 
have done it in an hour if you hadn't 
winded me. Don’t exert yourself to 
make a noise. When I come back I 
shall come as your friend.” 

He did not wait for any answer from 
his prisoner, but turned towards 
Churchsea and set out for the farm at 
the top of his speed and in the most 
exalted spirits. In any other circum- 
stances he would have been stopped a 
score of times by unexpected dykes 
and waterways; but he was a lover, 
with victory behind and the prospect 
of victory before. He went straight on, 
and it happened that thet was the only 
way. The levels stretched about him 
to right and left; on one side the sea 
called, on the other the wind went lin- 
geringly, as loth to travel landwards. 
The voices of the night, the eyes of 
stars, the infinite haunting sense of soli- 
tude moved him not at all. His goal 
was in the eyes of one girl, his rest in 
her caresses, the end of his life to win 
her from the world of other men. His 
temperament, happily, served him at 
every point. He recognized this as he 
sped onward, and thanked the fates 
that they had made him light of limb as 
well as light of heart. 

He reached the farm, vaulted the low 
wall, and crossed a flower-bed to the 
door. His quick summons was answered 
instantly, and the light footstep told 
him who it was that came. The lifting 
latch brought his heart into his throat; 
the open door gave Sue into his arms. 

“Where’s John?” she gasped, when 
her lips were free, trying to be firm and 
indifferent, but failing as women so 
sweetly fail. 

“Mr. John Fuller,” said Templemore, 
“is awaiting my return on the marsh. 
ror the present he is safe, and, I trust, 
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comfortable. I know this room; come 
in here; everything, I see, is ready for 
me, a little fire, a good light, and you!” 
He closed the door of the room in which 
his morning interview had been con- 
ducted, and stood before her, feeding 
his eyes upon her face. “Your brother,” 
he went on laughingly, “gave me your 
very unkind message. I have come to 
hear it from yourself.” 

“It was quite true,” Sue said. “I 
don’t know you. I knew, and liked—” 

“Liked?” echoed Templemore. 

“Loved, then,” said Sue, “Philip Thor- 
burn; but you are some one else. I 
don’t know you; you must go away,— 
go away,” she repeated, sobbingly, 
“and never come to Churchsea again.” 

“Of course,” he said, “I shall go away 
and never see you any more. Of course 
I have come to say good-bye.” 

She looked at him with wide and 
startled Her breast shook, her 
hands were pressed together before her 
grey gown. “Yes,” she said; “good- 
bye.” 

Templemore laughed aloud and took 
her face between his hands. “Look at 
me,” he said, “and tell me that you do 
not love me. You told me to come to 
you to-day, and when you could see me 
your answer would be ready. I am 
here, not to say good-bye, little one, but 
to ask you to be my wife. Your brother, 
Mr. John Fuller (I speak with all re- 
spect), presumed to doubt my honor. 
For that crime he is a prisoner; if you 
wish him to be released, give me your 
promise.” 

*You have hurt John,” she cried, “and 
he was only doing what he thought was 
right!” 

“John is quite safe. As a brother-in- 
law he may be well enough; as your 
brother only he lacks discretion. Sue, 
my dear, dear girl, I offer you all I 
have; be my wife.” 

“But you are a lord!” she said. 
could I marry a lord?’ 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but as to mar- 
riage, lords marry precisely as other 
men.” 

“But I could never, never do it!’ 

“I will not ask you to live in London 
more than a few weeks in the year. We 


eyes. 


“How 
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will live here if you wish it. 
cheaper, and though my name is rich, 


It will be 


my estates are very lean. I dare say, 
Sue, that your father has more than I.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Sue, “I thought lords 
were always very rich and proud.” 

“There is a tradition to that effect. 
They are sometimes proud of their 
wives; I wish to be proud of mine.” 

bue pondered, but as Templemore’s 
arm was about her, we may assume 
that her knitted brows did not cover 
any very earnest thought. “If John,” 
she said, “consents, perhaps I will 
marry you, Philip. Where is John?’ 

“At present, unless he has escaped, 
which I think unlikely, he is tied up in 
a shepherd’s hut two miles away.” 

“Did you tie him up?’ she asked re- 
proachfully. 

“It was my only chance, Sue. Shall 
1 bring him to you, and tell him on the 
way that you have promised to be my 
wife?” 

“If you bring him quite safe and 
sound you may tell him what you like. 
Oh, go to him at once.” 

“But your father?’ said Templemore, 
pausing as he turned to go. 

“My father,” said Sue, “will agree to 
whatever John says.” 

“Mr. John Fuller,” said Templemore, 
returning for a kiss, “is a man of char- 
acter; his temper will have had time to 
cool. I shall see you once more to- 
night. You must see your brother safe 
before you go to bed.” 

Templemore took his way across the 
plain again. It seemed that the keen 
air, the jewelled sky, the grass beneath 
his feet, existed only for him and Sue. 
His dominion became unlimited: his 
estate of love was fenceless, without 
bounds, wider than the world. As he 
neared the hut he broke into a song, 
which rang out over that level land as 
clear as bells— 


My love, oh, she is bonny as the blossom 
on the thorn, 
Sing, heigh and ho, for her eyes; 
And all the wildwood budded in the hour 
that she was born, 
Sing, heigh and ho, for her eyes. 


No sound came from the hut. 
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My love, oh, she is tender, and my love, oh, 
she is kind, 
Sing, heigh and ho, for her heart; 
And when she bids me follow I leave all 
the world behind, 
Sing, heigh and ho, jor her heart. 


He hammered upon the door. “Are 
you within, Mr. Fuller?’ he cried. 

There was still no‘answer, so Tem- 
plemore threw himself against the door, 
which he had jammed so firmly that it 
only yielded with a splitting of timber. 
A dim figure was heaving itself up with 
difficulty in a corner. “Is it possible,” 
said Templemore, “that you have been 
asleep?” 

“There was nothing else to do,” said 
Fuller; “you won fairly, and I was 
tired.” 

Templemore cut his bonds and re- 
leased him. “If you wish to try an- 
other fall,” he said, “I’m at your service. 
But there is nothing to quarrel about 
now; even you will believe in my 
honor. Sue has promised to be my wife 
on the condition that I return you 
safely to her keeping. The only thing 
you can urge against me is my unfortu- 
nate title; I assure you that I will try 
to live it down.” 

“If this is so,” said Fuller, shaking 
himself, “I have nothing to say. I've 
done my duty.” 

“Admirably,” said Templemore; “let 
us hasten back.” 

They set out together and Temple- 
more took Fuller, in a friendly manner, 
by the arm. “Did you,” he asked, 
“really think I was a villain?’ 

“Yes,—until I saw you. Then I was 
not sure.” 

“You are 
were wrong 

“Yes; but I wish my sister had made 
a lower choice.” 

“Be comforted for that by thinking 
that I could not have made a higher 
one. I respect you, Mr. Fuller.” 

Sue was waiting for them. To be 
truthful, she had had small fear for her 
brother’s safety, but she met him as 
one restored from deadly peril. Tem- 
plemore stood aside till the comedy was 
over. Then he said:— 

“I beg you to dine with me to-morrow 


convinced now that 


Ot 


you 
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at the Dolphin, Mr. Fuller. The land- 
lord is a fool, but he has excellent cel- 
lars. We will arrange matters over a 
bottle.” 

Sue saw him to the door, and stood 
with him in the midst of spring odors 
and the midnight hush. She put her 
arms about his neck and laid her cheek 
softly against his. “I am so happy,” 
she said, “so happy. But how can I 
love you enough? I feel so little; I 
wish you were not a lord.” 

“My dearest child,” he answered, 
“thank God you know so little of the 
world, and we will be careful that the 
world does not know much of you. ‘Tis 
I who have to learn; I shall sit at the 
feet, always, of the Countess of Temple- 
more.” 

They stood silently, Sue lost in won- 
der at the happiness that thrilled her 
from the mere contact of hand and 
hand, and growing at every beat of her 
pulse more conscious of the amazing 
beauty of the world. Presently she 
realized that Templemore was shaking 
with secret laughter. “Oh,” said she 
wistfully, “why do you laugh?” 

“I was thinking,” said Templemore, 
stroking her hair, “I was thinking of 
your brother’s wonderful use of op- 
portunity. To sleep under such condi- 
tions!” 

“He is very good,” said Sue. 

“He is admirable,” laughed Temple- 
more. Then the mirth faded from his 
face and heart, and he stooped down to 
Sue with every instinct of his blood and 
race turned to a throbbing tenderness 
for her. “Good-night. little one,” he 


” 


said; “God keep you! 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH HOME. 
It is now many years since I lived in 
Ireland, and I am told that “old times 
are changed, old manners gone,” in the 
green island, where I spent a happy 
youth among relations and friends, 
most of whom have passed to the un- 
world. Many of the experiences 
impressions of Irish country- 
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and 
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house life more than thirty years ago 
come back to me very vividly. The ex- 
periences were not sensational, the im- 
pressions may not have been always 
correct; but, to me at least, there is 
pleasure in recalling the dim shadows 
of the past, and thinking of the old 
home and its immediate surroundings 
as I once knew them. 

Even in my youth Ireland was the 
happy hunting-ground of unscrupulous 
agitators. There was even then in 
many places much bitter feeling 
between landlords and their people; 
conspiracy and sedition existed on a 
formidable scale, and there were many 
reasonably justifiable railings against 
the government. But the confidence 
and friendship between different social 
classes had not then been systematic- 
ally destroyed, and were often shown in 
kindly deeds and expressed in kindly 
words. Now I fear that much that was 
good in the past has ceased to be, much 
that was evil remains and has flour- 
ished. 

Our home was a long, low, rambling 
house on a little knoll rising from the 
bank of a river. It had its home farm 
attached to it, and the farmyard and 
haggard were within two hundred 
yards, concealed from view by a clump 
of noble trees. There was the most 
prolific garden I have ever seen, and 
indeed it needed to be so to supply the 
wants of a large family. The farm- 
yard was full of animal life. My fa- 
ther was justifiably proud of his short- 
horn herd, and there was every variety 
of poultry, my particular care. We had 
all the simple pleasures of the country. 
Cycling of course was not, and lawn- 
tennis even was in its early infancy; 
but we rather fancied ourselves at cro- 
quet and archery; my brothers hunted, 
shot, and played cricket, and the river 
was a constant friend. This river used 
in the early decades of the century to 
be rather a riotous stream, broken with 
sharps and rapids; but in the days of 
the great famine, when, with the laud- 
able object of making work for the 
people, many unadvisable and useless 
things were done, it was ruthlessly 
taken in hand by the Board of Works, 


confined into a canal-like channel, and 
shorn of its wild beauty. But what it 
lost in one way it gained in another, 
for it became more available for boat- 
ing; it was the scene of much amuse- 
ment, where we all learned to handle 
canoes of every description, from an 
African dug-out (brought home by a 
sailor brother) to an English outrigger, 
and it was our favorite highway to the 
village, a mile distant. Large quan- 
tities of salmon used to run up with 
the tide, whose influence was felt at 
the end of our nearest paddock, and 
my father, brothers, and the old fish- 
erman used to draw the nets twice a 
day during season. A noble sight it 
was to see twenty or thirty lordly fish 
in all their silvery beauty laid out on 
the turf beneath the drawing-room 
windows. But though we had the fish- 
ing rights within the boundaries of the 
little property, we were never allowed 
to have undisturbed enjoyment of 
them. Such rights have always been 
contested by the Irish lower classes, 
and can never be guarded except by 
such a force as we were not prepared 
to employ. Many poachers infested 
our river, and at all times it was nearly 
impossibie to bring them to justice or 
to procure a conviction against them. 
They were very wary, and could hardly 
ever be surprised en flagrant délit. 
Their nets were heavily leaded in 
every part, and on the slightest alarm 
were allowed to sink to the bottom of 
the river, which in most places was 
nearly twelve feet deep, the poachers 
then scattering and concealing them- 
selves in the thickly wooded banks. 
Even if the culprits were seized, it was 
but seldom therefore that their nets 
could be brought in evidence, and it 
gave them little trouble, when the 
coast was clear, to find their gear, 1s 
they of course knew to an inch where 
it had been sunk. These river maraud- 
ers are very deeply impressed on my 
memory, for one of my latest recollec- 
tions is that of a sad night in our house- 
hold when its dearest member was sick 
unto death and I was watching in the 
dim light of early morning. I looked 
out of the window and saw tke poach- 
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ing gang stealthily drawing a net just 
below the house. They well knew that 
no one would then have the heart to 
say them nay, and that all the salmon 
that ever swam would not have in- 
duced’ one of the family to leave the 
sorrowful house at such a time. 

Such as our old home was, we were 
very happy in it, and never cared to 
leave it. So stay-at-home were we that 
I remember an English public school- 
boy, who paid a visit to a neighbor's 
house where I met him, wrote to his 
sister saying, “There’s a girl here who 
says she has not been in a railway-car- 
riage for two years. You can imagine 
what sort of girl she must be.” Such 
contentedness seemed to him quite in- 
comprehensible, though when he came 
to know more of our family life, I dare 
say he understood it better. 

My father had served in the army, 
but when he married he took orders, 
and, with an interlude of a few years 
in an English rectory, spent the rest of 
his life in Ireland without the direct 
charge of a parish, but acting as a 
curate to an invalid friend, and doing 
regular Sunday duty in a neighboring 
chureh. When the Irish church was 
so iniquitously disestablished, my fa- 
ther found that under the disestablish- 
ment act he was legally entitled, by 
thus having acted for many years, to a 
sum of seven hundred pounds as com- 
pensation for disturbance, and he made 
a point of pressing for the money, 
which he at once paid into the Susten- 
tation Fund of the new Irish Church. 

Although, as I have said, my father 
was an English clergyman, and had 
only married and settled in Ireland, 
he had by his perfectly honest and 
straightforward character acquired the 
complete confidence of everybody in 
our neighborhood, and this was shown 
by the manner in which his advice was 
constantly asked and the trust that 
was reposed in his judgment, integrity, 
and kindness of heart. If any one 
thought of getting married, he was 
always consulted; if any one was in 
difficulties, it was to him that applica- 
tion was made for intervention or as- 
sistance. And the curious part of the 
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matter was that the people who tried to 
make him a confidential adviser were 
all Roman Catholics, and went to him 
rather than to their own priest. Sv 
far was this feeling toward my father 
carried that he was often asked to 
make the wills of his humble friends, 
or even to take charge of their savings 
with only verbal instructions how to 
dispose of the money when they were 
dead. I distinctly remember two par- 
ticular cases in which he thus acted. 
One was in the last illness of Andy 
M‘Gwire, the village tailor. Andy was 
what was called a “warm” man, and 
besides his business and personal prop- 
erty, he had saved upwards of £500. 
This he handed over to my father in 
trust for his widow and family, quite 
satisfied that, though no legal docu- 
ments whatever were employed, the 
trust would be strictly observed and 
the testator’s wishes carefully carried 
out. The other case was that of Patsy 
Farnan, a small coal merchant, with 
whom we dealt. One night Patsy 
thought his last hour had come, and he 
sent to ask my father to visit him im- 
mediately and make his will. My fa- 
ther started at once, and as there was 
nobody else available, he took me with 
him to act as witness. We had a wild 
walk, for Patsy’s house was on the 
little estuary at the mouth of the river 
where the colliers used to unload, and 
was nearly surrounded by water at 
high tide. The will was made, and 
though Patsy lived a few days longer, 
he made no alteration in it. 

The country people never, if they 
could help it, informed their priests 
about their affairs or the money which 
they possessed. The priests used to 
press them most unmercifully for the 
good of their church. Nobody could be 
christened, married, or receive the last 
consolations without paying an inordi- 
nate price, and it was from funds so 
raised that the many handsome Roman 
Catholic churches have been built in 
Ireland, at any rate in that part of the 
country which I used to know. The 
people feared the priests, but certainly 
did not love them or show their trust in 
them in any practical form. 
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Talking of priests reminds me of the 
Protestant clergyman of the next parish 
to ours. He was one of the most sim- 
ple-minded of men, and though we 
could not help admiring his character, 
his sayings and doings were a source of 
constant amusement. A friend of ours, 
belonging to an old Roman Catholic 
family, had on her marriage with a 
Protestant changed her form of fait 
to that of her husband. When Mr. 
Bateson heard of this he exclaimed, 
“Here have I been laboring for years 
unsuccessfully to make one convert by 
the sword of the Spirit, and Captain 
Jones has gained one without difficulty 
by the arm of the flesh.” Again, Mr. 
Bateson wished to sell his cow, and 
asked his herd how much he thougit 
the cow was worth. The herd told hiin 
she was worth about £15, and received 
orders to take her to the fair. The an- 
imal was sold, and the herd came back 
to his master with £20, in great glee at 
having made such a good bargain an: 
expecting to be much praised for his 
cleverness. He was much astonished 
when his master said, “How could you 
be so dishonest as to sell the cow for 
£20, when you yourself told me she was 
only worth £15?’ and at once ordered 
him to send £5 back to the purchaser. 

There was another Protestant clergy- 
man of a much less lovable type, 
though I have no doubt he was a very 
good and estimable man in his way, 
who lived about ten miles from us. He 
was a particularly strict and bigoted 
Low-Churchman and looked upon most 
kinds of innocent amusement with the 
sour eyes of an old-fashioned Calvin- 
ist, using the most unmeasured lan- 
guage to express his disapprobation. 
On one occasion, the particulars of 
which I do not remember, he thought 
it right to pour out his bitterness on 
one of my brothers, calling him among 
other names, “a son of Belial.” My 
brother, as a boy, did not like to retal- 
jate in words, but complained after- 
wards to my father about what had 
been said to him and the names which 
he had been called. My father was 


smoking at the time, and taking his 
cigar out of his mouth, merely re- 


marked, “No great compliment to me!’ 
There was a very strong, and perhaps 
unnecessarily ultra, vein of religious 
thought and expression among some of 
our county people, and I remember 
one gentleman who exposed himself to 
a somewhat flippant reply from a 
young lady who had told him that she 
was going to an afternoon party at the 
Earl of ’s. He asked her with a 
reproving tone, “Do you think the Lord 
will be there?’ “Yes,” she promptly 
responded; “we expect to see him be- 
tween five and _ six’—meaning, of 
course, her noble host. On another 9ec- 
casion his method of religious expres- 
sion gave him the advantage in rep- 
artee. Some man, who had been 
pushing his acquaintance upon him, 
said to him on parting, “I hope, Mr. 
——, we may meet again.” His feel- 
ings, as expressed in his reply, were 
not altogether reciprocal—“Yes, surely, 
in heaven!” 

The servants at the old house were 
very different from the servants of the 
present day. I will not insist that they 
were better, but they were certainly 
more intimately a part of our daily life 
than their successors, and they said 
and did things which would now be re- 
garded with astonishment. I wish I 
could remember many circumstances 
which caused amusement at the time 
but are now forgotten. Of the outdoor 
retainers, Danny Murpby, the odd-man 
about the place, lives most clearly in 
my memory. Such a handsome, fine- 
looking man he was and, full of intel- 
ligence, he could turn his hand to any- 
thing. Danny never was to be taken 
aback, and always had a ready answer. 
One day, in talking to my father, he 
said somebody had made a faur pas. 
My father, a little astonished at hear- 
ing him make use of such an expres- 
sion, said, “Why, Danny, what do you 
mean by that?” “Hmm; troth, ,our 
honor, if ye don’t know that, ye don’t 
know much,” was the evasive repiy. 
My aunt used good-naturedly to buy 
honey in the hive from some of the cot- 
tars on commission for a friend in Dub- 
lin, and Danny Murphy generally made 
the bargain for her. On one occasion 























the honey turned out unsatisfactory 
when it arrived in Dublin, and was 
sent back, much to my aunt’s annoy- 
ance. She went off to Danny and re. 
proached him with his share in the 
transaction, saying, among other 
words, “How could you be such a fool, 
Danny, as to buy honey like that?’ 
Danny, nowise disconcerted, retaliated, 
“Hmm; no fear, ma’am, ‘tis yourself 
that’s the fool to go taking the trouble 
to buy honey for other people.” 

All our house-servants and all the 
people about the place were, I think, 
perfectly honest in all important mat- 
ters. None of them would have 
thought of taking anything of value; 
and though the house was always open 
and nothing would have been’ easier 
than to enter it, we knew that there 
was no chance of any pilfering. Even 
at night, in my early days, the hall door 
was never locked, and often when we 
had tea on the lawn silver spoons an-l 
other articles were left out all night. 
But in one matter we did not, as they 
say in the country, “put it past any- 
body” to fall away from propriety. No 
Irishman could resist the temptations 
of whiskey, and some one of the faniily 
was always present when the spirits 
were not under lock and key. It was 
one of my duties to go down to the cel- 
lar whenever it was necessary to re- 
plenish the decanters for dining-room 
use, and I remember once seeing the 
victory of the ruling passion over hon- 
esty in rather a droll manner. Under 
my superintendence the butler had 
filled a jug from the cask of whiskeys, 
and had put it down on a table near 
a screen in the passage while he went 
to fetch a decanter, or on some other 
errand. The only light was a_ candle, 
which, while I stood quietly in the 
darkness, threw the shadow of screen, 
table, and jug on a blank wall before 
me. Suddenly I saw the shadow of a 
head rise from behind the shadow of 
the screen, and, by the slouched cau- 
been and the straggling beard, recog- 
nized that it was Micky the herd. 


Then a shadow of an arm came, which 
seized the shadow of the jug, lifted it 
behind the screen for a 


minute, and 
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then replaced it on the table. All was 
done in silence, and was like a scene in 
a magic lantern. I was so astonished 
and taken aback by the audacity of the 
proceeding that I ran up-stairs without 
unmasking the culprit. 

Some of our female servants were 
great characters. Old Sarah the cook-- 
and she was one of the best cooks I 
ever knew—was devoted to reading in 
her leisure moments, but her reading 
was confined to one book—the peerage 
of all others. Often when the peerage 
had been sought in the drawing-room 
for reference, it was found in the 
kitchen, Sarah studiously perusing it. 
My aunt used to keep house, and once 
when she was away from home she 
wrote some directions to Sarah. These 
directions were never carried out, and 
Sarah was found fault with accord- 
ingly. She admitted receiving the let 
ter, and when she was asked whether 
she could not read it she said, “Yes, 
sure, I can read writing well enough, 
but I can’t read the thing Mrs. Jones 
does.” It was very true that my aunt's 
caligraphy was not always very legible. 
While I am in the kitchen let me tell of 
our scullerymaid, who was alwa;s 
known as Bunty, “dark and dirty like 
a winter's day.” She had a deep-seated 


conviction that everything not Irish 
was little worth consideration. By 


chance we were honored by the present 
of a hamper of game from a_ very 
exalted personage, and Bunty sig- 
nalized herself at the unpacking of the 
royal pheasants by saying, “Sure, we've 
often thrown away plenty good.” 
Then Mary, our nurse when [I was 
quite young, used to do the most amus- 
ing and simple-minded deeds. Her 
greatest feat was performed when we 
were moving from a living which my 
father had held in England for soime 
years before settling in Ireland. We 
were all very loath to leave the old rec 
tory. and there was much sorrow in 
parting from the familiar spots. In 
those days railway officials were much 
more particular than they now are 
about the quantity of luggage allowed 
to passengers, and on this particular 
occasion our luggage gave my father 


as 
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more trouble than usual and caused no 
little expense. There was one box, of 
which Mary had had the packing, that 
was of inordinate weight, but she 
vowed it was only full of the children’s 
clothes. When we arrived finally at 
our destination it was discovered that 
Mary had packed up some old stones 
from the rectory garden to preserve as 
mementoes. The culminating point of 
the whole joke was that, having been 
rather laughed at for her misplaced 
sentiment, Mary got up in the night, 
collected the stones, which by this time 
had acquired a considerable value, aud 
threw them into the river. 

There was certainly, I think, no lack 
of faithfulness and good feeling among 
our own old servants generally, but I 
cannot forbear telling of a very re- 
markable case of extreme loyalty ud 
attachment in an old retainer of a gen- 
tleman in our county. He had been the 
valet, guardian, and factotum of a 
very eccentric master for many years, 
watching his health, taking care of his 
substance, and acting more as a confi- 
dential and trusted friend than in his 
nominal capacity. When the master 
died in extreme old age, Barney told 
the heir that the “ould man” had a 
matter of £7000 in a box under his 
bed. He was quite aware that nobody 
but himself knew of the existence of 
this money, and if he liked he might 
easily have appropriated the whole 
amount. There is a reverse to every 
shield, however, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that gratitude for benefits 
was not always to be expected, and 
kindly sentiments were not always to 
be found. On my father’s little estate 
all laborers received their wages regu- 
larly whether sick or well, and  pro- 
vision was always made for the com- 
fort and security of those who were 
past work. During the Fenian times, 
of which I shall speak later, it was 
discovered that old Tiernay, who had 
lived on the property all his life, and 
now had a cottage and pension, while 
his family all had well-paid employ- 
ment, was one of the most virulent 
agents of sedition, not only against the 
government in general but against my 
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father in particular. Poor old man! no 
doubt he was only in reality a tool in 
the hands of others, astuter and more 
criminal than himself. 

We always kept a great many poul- 
try, but even their numbers were at 
certain times of the year insufficient to 
supply all the fresh eggs required for 
a large household. The children of the 
family used therefore to visit all the 
cottages and cabins in the neighbor- 
hood in order to buy new-laid eggs, 
finding perhaps one at one place, two at 
another, and three at a third, and car- 
ried home their various small pur- 
chases in a hand-basket. Unlike cot 
tars in England, every Irish peasant 
keeps some hens, which run freely in 
and out of the cabins, and live more as 
members of the family than anything. 
else. Perhaps on account of the extra 
warmth of their sleeping accommoda- 
tion (they generally roosted on the raf- 
ters) these cottage hens often were lay- 
ing when the inhabitants of a regular 
poultry-yard had more or less struck 
work for the winter. We _ therefore 
often collected a good many eggs in an 
afternoon’s walk. We used to keep a 
running account at each cottage for the 
eggs we took, and it was always ex- 
traordinary to us how very accurately 
the peasant women kept their accounts. 
None of them could read or write, all 
their little transactions were noted in 
their memories alone, and not ever 
tally-sticks were used. The price of 
eggs was constantly varying with the 
season; sometimes they were 6d. a 
dozen, sometimes 9d., sometimes 1s. or 
even more, and though, as I said, we 
bought eggs at many different times, 
singly or in twos and threes, when payg- 
ment was to be made there never was 
the smallest mistake in reckoning up 
what was the total sum due. 

Our fish used to be brought to the 
house by fishwomen from a small vil- 
lage on the coast about two miles dis- 
tant. Old “Mary the fish” was the 
principal one, then there were Biddy 
and young Mary. Picturesque figures 
these women were, generally dressed in 
what was known as a bedgown over a 
short dark-blue stuff skirt, with bare- 




















On their heads they 


legs and feet. 
wore white caps with red cotton hand- 
kerchiefs folded over them, and tied 


under their chins. They used to visit 
all the houses in the district, and hawk 
their fish through the villages, and, like 
Luckie Mucklebackit, “scauld and ban 
wi’ ilka wife that will scauld and ban 
wi’ her till it’s sauld.” Sometimes the 
fish was carried in a donkey-cart, but 
more often in a creel slung over the 
shoulder. These fishwomen all loved 
the national potheen not wisely but too 
well and not unfrequently showed its 
effects. My uncle met “Biddy the fish” 
one day very far gone in liquor and 
staggering along the road. “Oh, 
Biddy,” he said, “are ye drunk again?’ 
“Blind, Masther Archie,” was the re- 
ply; and then, in a tone of deep thank- 
fulness, “Glory be to God!” 

Of course we knew all the women, 
who were employed about the farm or 
were married to the various depen- 
dents, and indeed most of the villagers 
and cottars within a considerable dis- 
tance of the house, and we used to do 
what we could to help them in their 
troubles, and sympathize in their hap- 
piness. There was one rather trying 
ordeal which we had to go through 
when we paid a visit of congratulation 
after a happy event had occurred in a 
family. “Sure, ye’ll drink baby’s 
health, miss,” and a glass was offered 
containing whiskey poured over some 
brown sugar. In courtesy, we always 
braced ourselves to put our lips to this 
not very tempting caudle-cup, but we 
would gladly have avoided doing so, if 
possible. 

Kind-hearted as I think all the people 
naturally were, they were capable of 
being what most persons would call 
cold-blooded to their nearest and dear- 
est under certain circumstances. The 
daughter of one of our laborers had 
long been ill, and it was supposed that 
she was at the point of death. The 
priest was sent for and she received 
the last sacrament. Soon afterwards 
the crisis of her disorder passed and 
she only required care, nursing, and 
food to ensure her recovery. But, as 
the viaticum had been administered, 
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she was considered to be dead and uo 
one would give her anything or do any- 
thing for her. She would certainly 
soon have died from neglect and weak- 
ness if my father had not fortunately 
heard of the matter; and it was only at 
his strong remonstrances that she was 
nursed back again to life and health. 
There was a similar instance in the ih- 
ness of a stalwart laborer called Barry. 
He also had received the viaticum, and 
his wife would do nothing more for 
him, only watching by his bedside till 
he should pass away. My sister took 
him some jelly, found him looking bet- 
ter, and insisted on feeding him with 
the jelly herself in spite of the tears 
and remonstrances of his wife and 
daughters. My sister told me that the 
wistful look in the poor man’s face was 
inexpressibly touching. Barry recov- 
ered, and many years later was one of 
the men who carried my father to his 
grave. 

One often hears of the sad 
that occur from cancer, and many a 
time I have wondered whether the 
world has not lost a cure or even a mit- 
igation of this fearful malady. There 
was an old Mrs. Corrigan in our vil- 
lage who was the last possessor of a se- 
cret method for its treatment. I re- 
member two instances at least in which 
she effected a perfect cure, and these 
were vouched for by the Protestant 
clergyman of our parish. The cases 
had been diagnosed by a qualified med- 
ical man, who could offer no chance of 
cure except by an operation. Mrs. Cor- 
rigan took them in hand, and the 
clergyman said that her treatment was 
the application of certain herbal infu- 
sions, which resulted in the whole dis- 
eased part coming away as if it had 
been drawn up by the roots, The pa- 
tients never subsequently suffered in 
any way. It was often proposed that 
some scientific man should try to get 
Mrs. Corrigan to disclose her secret, if 
she really had one to tell, but the op- 
portunity was lost, and she died, tak- 
ing her knowledge to the grave with 
her. I am quite aware that she may 
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not have had real cases of cancer to 
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other objections which might be raised 
to the supposition that she had a se- 
cret of so much value to the world. | 

‘an only say that no doubt was ever 
mentioned at the time, and that all my 
family believed that she did what she 
professed to do. 

The beggars of the country-side were 
a very important part of its people, and 
they used to go the round of all the 
houses, visiting each at regular inter- 
vals, and making sure of receiving 
charity in one form or another. When 
they made their visits they would come 
and stand outside the house until they 
received notice. They knew each of 
the family familiarly by name, and 
took the liveliest interest in all our do- 
ings. They were never allowed to go to 
the back of the house and have deal- 
ings with the servants, but always re- 
ceived their dole at the front door from 
one of ourselves. It would be consid- 
ered odd nowadays to hand out a plate 
of victuals from the luncheon-table to 
a ragged creature on the doorstep, but 
this was done, besides giving some 
trifle of money. The plate, knife, and 
fork were always carefully handed in 
again after the food was consumed. 
Some of the beggars were very eccen- 
tric characters, and one in particular, 
Miss Daly, would in England have 
probably been put into an asylum. She 
used to go about dressed in scraps of 
faded finery, and was always a very 
grotesque figure. Weak in intellect she 
certainly was, but she had more wits 
than she generally received credit for 
possessing, and could sometimes say a 
sharp thing. One of my uncles was 
chaffing her one day when she was 
more than usually eccentric in her 
dress. She liked being taken notice of, 
but on tais occasion she became pro- 
voked. She made no reply for a while, 
but at last, looking at him up and down, 
she broke out with, “Why don’t ye take 
your hands out of your pockets when 
ye spake to a lady?’ Another beggar- 
woman had exceeded her privileges in 
demanding alms, and my sister told her 
tobe off, on which she turned round with 
a friendly remonstrance, “Ah! Helen 


dear, thim masculine manners don't be- 


come ye at all, at all.’ Some of the 
beggars were more privileged than oth- 
ers, and were allowed to come and sit 
down on one of the chairs in the front 
hall while they ate the food that was 
given to them. Among these was a 
blind harper who played the Irish melo- 
dies. He was the last of the harpers in 
our country, and I doubt much whether 
in the whole of [reland one like him 
would be found to-day. I cannot leave 
the beggars without repeating a story 
which has long ago found its way into 
print, and records what was said to my 
grandfather, the hero of many amusing 
tales, by a well-known mendicant in 
our county town. My grandfather had 
been pursued by the man and had paid 
no attention to his supplications. The 
beggar, after the manner of his kind, 
called down every blessing on his pos- 
sible benefactor, saying, “May the 
blessing of the Lord and the saints and 
of the blessed Virgin follow ye for ever 
and ever’”—then, when there was no re- 
sponse, “and nivir overtake ye.” 

The winter of 1866 was very dis- 
turbed all over Ireland. The Fenian 
conspiracy was at its height, and there 
were risings in arms in several places. 
Two of these risings took place in the 
neighborhood of villages within ten 
miles of our home (though these came 
to nothing), and it was well known that 
many of the population in our district 
were very disaffected. We heard that 
the government was taking every pre- 
caution to have the soldiers and police 
ready to act with vigor in case of any 
serious attempt at revolution. The bar 
racks in the nearest town (where the 
greater part of a cavalry regiment was 
quartered) were prepared for defence 
and the Constabulary quarters in our 
village were loop-.oled. All the gentle- 
folk were, of course, on the side of law 
and order and most of them at any rate 
were ready to defend their homes if 
necessity arose. The horrors of the 
“Whiteboy” days had not been for- 
gotten and the story of “Wiid-goose 
Lodge” still was told by survivors of 1 
past generation. It was felt that if the 
people, instigated by criminal agitators 
and inflamed by mad passion, once 
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broke out in strength successfully, 
these horrors might probably be re- 
enacted on a large scale and that there 
might be much bloodshed and misery. 
In the “Whiteboy” days my grand- 
father had been a very active magis- 
trate and by his personal energy had 
been instrumental in bringing many 
criminals to justice. It was quite a fa- 
miliar story to us when we were chil- 
dren how our grandfather always went 
out armed, frequently taking our father 
with him as an additional protection, 
and how when he drove to the market 
town on business, he never returned ia 
the afternoon by the same road that he 
took in the morning. His life had often 
been threatened; but either the precau- 
tions which he took baftied his would- 
be assassins, or his personal popularity 
with most people sufficient to 
swamp the ill-feeling in the minds of a 
few and to prevent it from showing it- 
self in deeds. However that may have 
been, there was nothing astonishing to 
any of our family when the country be- 
came again disturbed. We only felt 
that the bad old days of which we had 
heard threatened to come again, and 
that we must make up our minds to 
meet them. 

The great want of the would-be 
rebels in the country was firearms and 
these they were ready to seize wher- 
ever they were known to be. A warn- 
ing was therefore sent by governme it 
to all householders who were known *to 
have guns in their houses, that they 
must either hand them over to the con- 
stabulary for safe custody or be ready 
themselves to protect them by force if 
necessary. My father, as an old sol- 
dier, had no doubt whatever as to his 
line of conduct. We had many fire- 
arms of all descriptions in the house 
and he said that he would be answer- 
able for them. The house was forth- 
with put into as good a state of defence 
as was practicable and every arrange- 
ment was made to stand an attack and 
to give a warm reception to any rebel 
visitors. The use of the library, which 
opened on to a verandah nearly on a 
level with the ground, was given up al- 
together, as it was very much exposed 
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and could not be securely closed with- 
out great delay. The windows were 
permanently blocked with mattresses, 
leaving only a small space at the top 
through which to fire. Behind the mat- 
tresses were piled heavy pieces of fur- 
niture, and stands were arranged at 
each window for the use of defenders, 
who would be able to command the 
front of the house through the open 
spaces above mentioned. If any at- 
tackers tried to rush into the verandah, 
they would be exposed to fire from a 
bow-window at the end of the house, 
and also their legs would be in danger 
from shots from the basement. The re- 
mainder of the house was carefully pre- 
pared every night. Mattresses were 
placed against all the windows and the 
hall door, besides being locked and 
bolted, was also made secure against 
being burst open by the large drawing- 
room ottoman being raised against it. 
A beam of wood was nightly placed in 
position, one end against the ottoman 
and the other against an inner wall, so 
that no ordinary force would be re- 
quired to effect an entrance by the door 
at any rate. Every provision was made 
against fire. Buckets of water were 
placed handy, and full instructions 
were given how they were to be em- 
ployed. There was a supply of food 
and = drinking-water provided, 
though, of course, we knew that no at- 
tack was likely to last more than a few 
hours. Our garrison consisted of my 
father, an uncle, three brothers and 
their tutor, the butler, and three or four 
of the men about the place whom we 
could thoroughly trust. These last, 
however, only remained in the house 
during the early part of each night. 
Everybody was told off to the particu- 
lar place which he had to defend. 
Everybody had his arms and ammuni- 
tion allotted to him and everybody was 
to lie down at night with his clothes 
and boots at hand, so that at the short- 
est notice he could be ready and in his 
place. My sister and I had our share 
in the scheme of defence, though we 
naturally were not to take part in the 
actual fighting if it ever came to that. 
There was ample employment provided 
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for us, however, and I think we were 
quite sufficiently prepared to take our 
parts. 

My father was very particular that 
all his arrangements should be strictly 
carried out, and he inspected every de- 
tail nightly to see that all was in order. 
Once or twice he gave a false alarm in 
the middle of the night, and was very 
angry with my brothers, who carelessly 
had not placed their shoes and clothes 
quite ready to put on. I often wonder 
now at the matter-of-course way in 
which we took all these arrangements. 
None of us were, I think, nervous, 
though we had to clamber over ob- 
structions when we went to bed, and 
we never knew that we might not be 
awakened by the noise of firearms. 
We believed at the time, and I am 
pretty sure that it was really the case, 
that my father would have received se- 
cret warning of an attack from some of 
the country-people, who had a great re- 
gard for him, before anything was at- 
tempted against the house. If such a 
warning had come, we might have been 
able to send for assistance, but my 
father was resolved to be ready for any 
emergency. Some of our garrison used 
to patrol near the house and towards 
the village every evening after night- 
fall. They always had a password be- 
fore they were allowed to enter. There 
was great excitement one night when 
the patrol came home in a great hurry, 
saying that the rebellion had certainly 
broken out, for a squadron of the —th 
had just passed the gate. We ail 
thought that my father would have at 
once prepared for the worst, but whea 
he heard that the squadron was on its 
way from the barracks to a_ village 
some miles beyond our house in the op- 
posite direction, he said we might all go 
to bed; if the soldiers had been going 
the other way, there might have been 
some cause for alarm, but, as it was, 
we need not be anxious. 

There was an alarm signal pre-con- 
certed between our house and our 
friends in the village to give mutual 
warning in case of danger. A_ bell 
tolled in the village would inform us 
of an outbreak there, and a gun-shot 


from our house would tell the world 
that we were threatened with attack. 
How often I have wakened at night, 
having dreamed that I heard the alarm- 
bell, and remained for long anxiously 
wondering whether the noise ringing in 
my ears was real or imaginary! Every- 
body knows that the Fenian conspiracy 
came to nothing; but our fears were 
by no means groundless and, though 
our preparations were never put to the 
test, it was unquestionably right and 
prudent that they should have been 
made. We knew afterwards that our 
county was described in the conspir- 
ators’ roll of their strength as “weak 
but willing.” A very little want of pre- 
-aution on the part of the government, 
and the loyal people might have given 
to the Fenians the strength that was 
wanting to them. 

No Irish house would be complete 
without its share of the supernatural, 
and I am bound to say that I believed 
at the time of their occurrence, and I 
still believe, that many unaccountable 
and well-authenticated circumstances 
have come within my personal know}- 
edge, however they may now be ex- 
plained by persons who do not allow 
that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth,” ete. The ghost or revenant 
which belonged to our house I have 
never seen though I have often heard 
it. A certain gentleman, known fa- 
miliarly as “Red Cap,” used to drive up 
to the hall door and from thence to the 
stables, which were at some little dis- 
tance, and sometimes he has been seen 
to drive a pair of grey horses round the 
stable-yard. There can be no doubt 
that I, as well as all my family, have 
often heard most distinctly a carriage 
drive past the house, with the regular 
beat of the horses’ feet and the grind- 
ing of wheels, when there was no pos- 
sible known origin for the peculiar 
and well-marked sounds. So accus- 
tomed were we to the occurrence that 
we paid no attention to it, and I re- 
member that frequently, when we had 
company in the evening, a stranger 
would ask who was the late arrival and 
would be told, “Oh, it’s nothing. It's 
only Red Cap,” very much to his or her 




















astonishment when the explanation 
was given. The story ran that, in 
olden days, a member of a county fam 
ily had been shot at our gate and that 
his unquiet spirit still often revisited 
the scene of his death. But “Red 
Cap’s” visits had no particular meaning 
and did not portend either disaster or 
good fortune. It was very differen: 
with occurrences at a country house, the 
property of one of our oldest friends. 

There, before the death of one of the 
family, a pack of hounds was said to 
be always seen hunting in the woods 
near the house. I had often heard that 
when the old squire, a contemporary 
of my grandfather, died, many people 
saw the hounds in full cry; but I know 
that, on one Sunday in my own recol- 
lection, several people who were well 
known saw and heard a pack of hounds 
hunting through the woods. The owner 
of the property, a colonel in the army, 
was one of them, and was, in the first 
instance, very much annoyed that any- 
body should have had hounds out on 
his grounds on such a day. He thought 
that some of the county hounds had 
possibly got away from their kennels 
and were hunting on their own ac- 
count and sent to inquire if this was 
the case; but no, the hounds had re. 
mained quiet all that day. Then he 
sent to rather a wild young gentleman 
who kept a pack of harriers and might 
have forgotten propriety so far as to 
have them out on a Sunday. But he 
also could show that he and his har- 
riers had been at home. The curious 
thing was that a telegram was shortly 
afterwards received, saying that the 
colonel’s brother and heir had died of 
cholera in India. The facts of the 
hunting-hounds having been seen by 
so many people and the death which 
immediately followed caused a_ great 
deal of remark at the time and have 
never yet received any commonplace 
explanation. 

At the same house, when I myself 
was staying there on a visit, occurred 
some incidents which made a_ very 
deep impression on me, and indeed on 
all the other guests. I dare say many 
readers may know that peacocks are 
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supposed, by unusual conduct, to pre- 
sage misfortune. Neither I nor most, 
at any rate, of the other inmates of—~ 
House at the time I speak of knew of 
this belief, so the sequel of the circum- 
stances which I shall relate struck us 
with peculiar force and vividness. A 
lady staying in the house had a young 
child with her which had been ailing 
for some days. One evening she came 
down-stairs in very low spirits after 
nursing her child all day and said, 
“I’m sure I must give up all hope, for 
the peacock has come round to my side 
of the house, and all to-day it has been 
sitting on the window-sill.” Of course 
all the rest of the party pooh-poohea 
the notion, and tried to cheer her a lit- 
tle. No one was more emphatic in 
scorning the idea that the peacock 
could give a bad omen than a young 
man of the highest promise, and ex- 
tremely popular with all of us, as he 
was in every society. Nothing that 
could be said brought any confidence 
or comfort to the mother, however, 
and to our great sorrow her forebod- 
ings were justified, for the poor child 


died during the following night. Even 
then none of us thought any more 
about the peacock, or, if we remem. 


bered its conduct at all, we only looked 
upon it as a strange coincidence. The 
mother with her dead child left the 
house and about two days afterwards 
the young man whom I mentioned 
above told us at breakfast, “If I was 
inclined to be superstitious, I should 
be afraid that something was going to 
happen to me next, for the peacock 
now insists upon haunting my side of 
the house, and has been sitting on my 
window-sill.”. As he was in the best 
of spirits, and apparently in the high- 
est health, we all joined with him in 
laughing at the implied warning by the 
bird. He left us on either that or the 
following day, and the next we heard 
of him was that he had suddenly taken 
ill, and had died in London. The 
shock of death of one to whom we 
were all so much attached was terri- 
ble, and I do not think that any one 
who was of the small party at 
House at that time ever cared after- 
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wards to talk of 
ways. 

Another house in our old county be- 
longs to Lord , and itis said that 
before the death of the head of the 
family foxes are always seen sitting 
on the doorstep of the house. Only 
one of the Lords has died in my 
time, and it is well known that two 
foxes were seen during all the day 
previous to the good old man’s death 
playing about on the lawns, and in the 
early morning of the day itself they 
were seen sitting on the doorsteps. As 
the house is in the heart of the best 
hunting country in Ireland, where 
foxes are most carefully preserved, 
perhaps it is too much to say that the 
sight of a fox or foxes has there, at 
any time, any unusual significance. 

To pass to what was a case of very 
curiously justified foreboding. There 
was a piano-tuner who used to come 
from Dublin periodically to tune our 
piano and do the same service in the 
various country houses. He had an 
unconquerable dread of being drowned 
and could never be induced to enter a 
boat or trust himself on water under 
any conditions. And yet he met his 
death by drowning in a very strange 
manner. He was in an omnibus in 
Dublin which by some accident was 
capsized while crossing a bridge over 
the canal, and, falling over the 
low parapet, was precipitated into 
the lock. The water was only a foot 
or two deep and there was no reason 
why the passengers should not all have 
been extricated at the cost of a few 
broken bones and bruises. If the re- 
sult had not been so ghastly, the pe- 
culiarly Irish train of the canal-lock- 
keeper’s reasoning would be in the 
highest degree droll. He felt he ought 
to do something when he saw the acci- 
dent and, thinking that the simplest 
way of getting the omnibus out would 
be to float it, forthwith turned on ail 
the water into the lock. Several—l 
forget how many—of the inside pas- 
sengers were drowned, and amongst 
them the unfortunate piano-tuner. 

I fear it may be said that I have 
overrated the interest attaching to 


peacocks and their 
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some of the trifling events of my 
youth in a dear home, and have been 
led into the too common weakness of 
chronicling small beer; but, however 
they may appear to others, these 
trifling events are to me part of a 
happy time which has left— 

Deposited upon the silent shore 


Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be destroyed. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
AMONG THE FINCHES. 

We have had a visit to-day from that 
dear simple friend of ours, the bull- 
finch. We are now in the closing days 
of March, and it is the first time I have 
seen him in the garden since the middle 
of January. He was looking all about 
as if he were quite a stranger, and 
presently Mrs. B. hopped from behind 
the ivy stump, with an expression on 
her face that was quite profound in its 
wise artlessness. I'll be bound, though, 
they were looking for a corner in which 
to make their home; for, alas; their 
simplicity, as in other folks, is often 
but a veil for the deepest cunning. No 
bird conceals its “sheltered cot’ with 
more care. Last year two pairs built 
within forty yards of the study window, 
and next to a path which I went up 
anu down every day, but I only discov- 
ered one nest, although I looked for 
the other again and again. 

By the bye, where do some of the stay- 
at-home birds get to in the winter time? 
And how do others of them live? We 
are surrounded by woods, and I con- 
stantly use a path through one of them, 
besides travelling every day along the 
roads, and yet I have not heard or seen 
a bullfinch half-a-dozen times, even 
during the last mild winter. All who 
keep birds know that a few hours’ de- 
privation of food is fatal to their pets. 
but the wild birds subsist through the 
hardest winter, and fatten on their 
fare, whatever it is. The old fable of 
the bear flourishing on his paw-licking 
must be true in their case. Think of 
the large, soft-billed birds. no snails, 
no worms, no berries for them: think 
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of our friend yonder with the thick, 
bull-like neck, who, so far as we can 
see, can find neither corn, seeds, nor 
grubs for months, and yet the soft- 
billed birds are now singing all around, 
and the bullfinch is as shining and 
sleek as a newly oiled alderman. 
Neither is there any apparent difference 
in the number or the condition of the 
birds when the spring days come again, 
even if the frost-bound earth has been 
covered with snow for weeks. The 
surplus bird population doubtless mi- 
grates in hard weather, but, as has been 
said by some one, no one ever takes a 
long walk in the country on the coldest 
day, without seeing a thrush, a chaf- 
finch, or a yellow-hammer in the hedge; 
nor can we tramp for long amongst the 
snow on the common without hearing 
the linnet’s happy voice. 

The bullfinch is wise, and lays as solid 
a foundation for his house as its size 
will allow. It is of strong twigs on the 
outside, interlaced and bound together 
by the smaller shoots; inside it is lined 
with moss and fibres. As the hen sits, 
her dull brown and grey match so well 
with the making-up of the nest that it 
is very hard indeed to distinguish her. 
The year before last, one built in the 
peech hedge of my garden, and two 
keen observers were unable to discover 
her or her nest, in half an hour’s search, 
although its exact situation had been 
pointed out to them. Of course they did 
not use their hands to feel about 
amongst the branches. True Darby 
and Joan are the bullfinch and his wife. 
They are never far apart and cannot 
be separated even by the width of a 
bush, without constantly “whew 
whewing” across to one another. They 
are all love, kisses, and sweet looks for 
each other; and honest stupid creatures! 
—that is, as we reckon stupidity nowa- 
days—they take no pains to conceal that 
of which they have no reason to be 
ashamed. 


Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 


More than once I have caught one of 
a pair, but the sight of them billing and 
feeding one another through the bars 
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of the aviary has broken my heart, and 
obliged me to set the captive free. Their 
mournful call is readily imitated, and 
by uttering it it is easy to lure them 
all the way along the longest lane. 
Some years ago a pair followed me 
quite a mile and a half. I was driving 
at the time at a walking pace, and I be- 
lieve the birds would have followed me 
farther if I could have held the pony 
in, and continued calling, as they flew 
away, apparently frightened by his 
prancing. There is no bird so gentle 
and so disposed to be friendly as the 
bullfinch. Knowing that his natural 
abilities are few, he is ready to learn, 
and gives up his wild note—which is 
like that of a Jew’s harp with a 
wooden tongue—for the acquired and 
polished music of society. To hear one 
whistling and accompanying all the 
while his own music, with bowings and 
swellings of the throat, and spreadings 
of the tail, is one of the prettiest treats 
imaginable. 

Within a fortnight of their being 
caught, bullfinches will take seed from 
the lips of the person that feeds them, 
Several times I have had them return 
to the aviary after being allowed to go 
free, and they are the only British birds 
that I have known to build a nest and 
to lay eggs in it, if caught after being 
able to fly. Their eggs are bluish-white 
with a ring of purple and brown spots 
at the large end. I believe the bullfinch 
and the dog are the only two creatures 
whose attachment to their master is 
sincere enough for them to leave com- 
panions of their own kind for the sake 
of his company. I owned a bullfinch 
that would always leave others that 
were in the same room, to perch on my 
outstretched finger. I do not think the 
most scrupulous need fear that they are 
robbing a bullfinch of a missed pleasure 
by taking him into the house, so long, 
of course, as he is not caught in the 
breeding season, and the house is a 
sunny one, and not in the smoke and 
dust of a crowded town. As is often 
the case with those of a sluggish dis- 
position, a bullfinch is very fiendish 
when he is put out. I have seen one 
after stuffing himself with hempseed 
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till he could hardly move, seize, by the 
back of the neck, a little blue tit that 
had come to share the feast, and carry 
him some yards away before letting him 
go. The bullfinch then sat in the midst 
of his leavings, and grinned silently, lit- 
erally putting out his tongue at all who 
came to snatch if possible, one of the 
dainty morsels he was guarding. Oh! 
the pity of it! He actually did so to his 
own dear wife! and she at the time, too, 
had to look after three of the prettiest 
nestlings that were ever seen in any 
home! 

How well the bird is named (even if 
those dry scientists say he is not a finch 
au all); his thick bull-like appearance 
stamps a distinct character upon him 
that he who first named our birds could 
not fail to observe; but even better is 
the name—“blood olf’’—by which we 
Norfolk people always call him. His 
crimson breast is his beauty, and as I 
have hinted, he is a simpleton, or what 
in old English was called an aulf; so 
that the inbred wit of country folk, 
so much better always than any other, 
gave our friend a name that suited both 
his inward nature and his outward ap- 
pearance, when they called him “blood 
olf.” 

F found a chaffinch’s nest to-day in 
the old elm tree by the Monks’ Fish 
Pond. We all know Mr. Ruskin’s pre- 
cept for success in architecture— 
“Know what you have to do, and do it” 
—and chaffinches seem to know it too. 
Their nest is the most beautiful of all 
nests. It might have been turned on a 
lathe—it is so beautifully spherical: and 
it might have been lined inside by a 
Shetland lass—it is so cosy and warm 
with feathers and wool. The birds se- 
lected lichens like those growing on the 
elm to cover the outside of the nest 
with, so that it is hard indeed to find it 
amongst the boughs. They take the 
lichens that grow on an oak, or any 
other tree in which they place their 
nest, and use them in the same way. I 
have picked up their nests in the 


autumn or winter, after they have been 
blowing about the roads, folded them 
up, and put them into the breast-pocket 
of my coat. 


When I reached home, I 
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have given a smoothing rub or two out- 
side them, and gently twirled a cricket- 
ball inside them, and then, except in the 
places where a piece of lichen was miss- 
ing, they have appeared as perfect as 
when first made. 

The cock chaffinch is the smartest 
looking of birds. His green back, red- 
dish-brown breast, and firm agile well- 
set up appearance, give him a hunts- 
man-like look from which his ringing 
merry song does not detract. The 
“blues” are with him a sign of health 
and enjoyment of life, and not the re- 
verse; for it is only when he is in song 
that his bill is of that color, at other 
times it is of a clear white. The hen 
is first cousin to the hen sparrow in ap- 
pearance, although altogether different 
from her in manners, beinga most meek 
and retiring bird. A cock chaffinch has 
been known to kill a rival by his first 
swoop on him from a tree. His thin 
beak pointed like a needle went clean 
through his adversary, so great was the 
force with which he darted down on 
him! I have heard fresh caught ones 
singing defiantly within a quarter of an 
hour of their capture while they were 
being carried home by the bird-catcher. 
So fond are German bird-keepers of this 
bird that a good cow has been reckoned 
by them as the standard by which its 
value is to be judged! With their 
national fondness for detail they have 
distinguished twelve kinds of chaf- 
finch’s songs with nineteen sub-varie- 
ties. In one song known as the Sharp 
Wine song the bird is supposed to say, 
in German of course: “Fritz, Fritz. 
Fritz, will you drink wine with me?” 
In another song the bird (but surely 
only by waiting lovers) is said to call, 
“Finch, finch, finch, finch, will you 
gladden yourself with a bridegroom?’ 
This is designated the Bridegroom’s 
Song. In England and especially at the 
east end of London the association of 
man with the chaffinch generally very 
much lowers the character of the chaf- 
finch. He is chiefly used in public- 
house singing matches, and (incredible 
fiendish cruelty!) is occasionally blinded 
in order that his song may be more con- 
stant! While we execrate the “East- 
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ender” for his barbarity do not let us 
forget, however, that the West end man 
of “education and high feeling” sees 
nothing to condemn in the tortures in- 
flicted by the bearing rein, the docking 
knife, or the cropping scissors on the 
horse and the dog. 

The French have a common proverb 
“Gay as a chaffinch.” (Think of that, 
and then to be wilfully blinded! I can- 
not get it out of my mind.) And as the 
chaffinch sits up there amongst the 
boughs really singing his “Bridegroom’s 
Song” he is “joyeux” indeed. We often 
hear of liquid notes and ringing music. 
The chaffinch’s song combines both as 
nothing else does. Clear, ringing down 
the path it comes; so easy and so nat- 
ural that it sounds more like the bub- 
bling of something that is being poured 
out of a vessel, than the conscious effort 
of a living creature. It is quite unique 
in that way. The bird is full of music, 
and the music runs over in sweet little 
gurgles and bubbles, that is all. The 
bird itself seems to have nothing to do 
with the song. He must either sing or 
burst, and so like a wise bird he opens 
his mouth, and the pent-up notes es- 
cape. 

In Easternmost Anglia we do not 
know the chaffinch by any other name 
than that of “spink.’”” The sound of this 
word, or rather of “pink,” which is the 
chaffinch’s call uttered three or four 
times with lightning speed has given 
the name to the whole genus. (Com- 
pare the Dutch vink, Welsh pinc, En- 
glish finch.) Although the use of the 
old word is now confined to certain dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland (in the 
latter country it is used to denote the 
goldfinch) it was formerly in use 
throughout the kingdom, as we may see 
by the frequent and wide-spread occur- 
rence of “Spink” and “Spinks” as a sur- 
name. 

In some forty references that I have 
to “bird verses,’ I do not find one to the 
chaffinch. Indeed the poets scarcely 
hear or see any birds but the nightin- 
gale, the lark, the robin, and the thrush. 
Modern poets are generally unable to 
distinguish between the song of the last 
and that of the blackbird: and any 
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warbler is evidently “a nightingale” to 
them. Burns does indeed tell us that:— 


Within the bush, her covert nest, 

A little linnet fondly prest; 

The dew sat chilly on her breast, 
Sae early in the morning. 


That last line has just the fall of the 
linnet’s song! 
And again he says:— 
I wadna gie the lintie’s sang, 
Sae merry on the broomy lea, 
For a’ the notes that ever rang 
From a’ the harps o’ minstrelsie. 


One of Wordsworth’s most beautiful 
poems is addressed to “The Green Lin- 
net” but then Wordsworth was so often 
entirely wrong in his natural history 
that I hopefully believe it should be “To 
the Chaffinch.” The so-called “Green 
Linnet” is neither a linnet nor a finch, 
and is a big lumbering glutton without 
song or beauty to recommend him, al- 
ways eating and always getting in the 
way. 

The bird which:— 


Pours forth his song in gushes 
and is described as:— 


A life, a presence like the air, 
A brother of the dancing leaves, 


can only be the chaffinch, it certainly 
is not the dingy, awkward, green 
“linnet,” I forgot: the poets do men- 
tion the cuckoo occasionally in their 
bird poems, but with that name the list 
of the birds is well-nigh ex- 
hausted. 

The goldfinches have been twittering 
over the grass plot for nearly a month 
and to-day when I looked out of the 
window, I saw them in the meadow 
swaying to and fro on the dock stems. 
The goldfinch is one of the boldest of 
birds. A short time ago I saw one 
standing up to a weasel in the most 
heroic way during a quarrel between 
the two in an apple-tree. It was all 
about a nest and four young goldfinches. 
As it seemed almost certain that it 
would end unfavorably for the bird, I 
interfered with a  fishing-rod, and 
against the weasel. I havealsoseen a 


poets’ 
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hen goldfinch burst out in a fury on a 
thrush quite five or six times her size 
that had looked into her nest; and drive 
him out of the garden faster than he 
had ever gone out before! Another 
one, that was in an aviary, would fly 
screeching at any dog that came near 
him. No wonder our Norfolk country 
people call him “King Harry.” In his 
gold lace and black silk tissue, puffing 
out his red and white cheeks as he flirts 
and bows to his lady love, and singing 
his lirrupy rattling melody all the while, 
he looks for all the world as bluff King 
Hal must have looked when he came 
about these parts, and went singing 
ballads to Anne Bullen under the trees 
that grew round her Norfolk home. It 
was before the Nero side of Harry VIII. 
showed itself, and so the folks on the 
country-side loved him, and gave his 
name to the gayest and most fearless 
bird that they knew. 

The goldfinches and bullfinches of the 
German forests are larger than those 
reared in England. Those reared in 
Russia, especially the bullfinches, are 
larger than English or German birds. 
trench gold-finches are smaller than 
English ones. It is not easy to account 
for these differences except that that 
between the German and the English 
is due to the superabundance of food 
that the former must find in the vast 
German forests. It is a note-worthy 
fact also that a gradual increase of 
white takes place in the plumage of 
goldfinches as their habitat approaches 
the North Pole. Those of Siberia are al- 
most half white. The goldfinch breeds 
readily with the canary, and some of 
the mules thus produced are most beau- 
titul creatures, and only equalled by 
the constancy and sprightliness of their 
song. I have known some of these mule 
birds to sing so incessantly when ex- 
cited that they have fallen senseless 
from their perch. 

The goldfinch’s nest is a compact 
semi-spherical structure, but wants the 
beautiful finish which the chaffinch 
gives to his. By the bye, here is a 
casuistical difficulty that troubles me. 
Both are unjust; but which is more un- 
just, to cage a wild bird, or to take its 


nest? I have kept many birds in cages, 
but I do not think I have taken half-a- 
dozen birds’ nests with the eggs in, in 
my life. The evident distress of the 
birds, if the eggs, or if a portion only of 
them be taken, affected me when I was 
young, and I have never been able to 
settle whether the oologist, or the bird 
keeper, if the latter gives his birds 
plenty of room and fresh air, is the 
greater offender against natural moral- 
ity. I am an inveterate bird-keeper. 

As I look through the window, I see 
the hooded crows making for their 
hiding-place by the Fish Pond. They 
ought soon to be gone. Why are they 
not quick and away before the keeper 
shoots them? I know where a pair of 
kestrels roost, but am afraid to write 
it even here, lest that same deadly 
enemy of theirs should bring them to 
the ground. The rooks and chattering 
daws are flying homewards; sometimes 
in the early spring they rest for the 
night in our Home Woods rather than 
fly the other mile or two to the rookery, 
but at this time of the year they go the 
whole distance. The cattle are coming 
up the lane, now and then one of them 
prods its neighbor with a sideward jerk 
of its head, and then awkwardly gam- 
bols to the side of the road. The sheep 
and this year’s lambs are standing on 
the bank, every tail wagging. The lambs’ 
tails with a vibratory motion that takes 
some time to travel from the top to the 
bottom of them. (What a long, long tail 
a lamb’s is!) Round the corner comes 
Lizzie Burrell pulling her brother Albert 
along; fat, tired, and happy, both of 
them. How old it all is, and yet how 
new it will be to him, who will look on it 
a hundred years hence if he look on it 
aright. I remember how sweet-singing 
Sappho saw all these things twenty-five 
centuries since, and still they remain 
for the heart to love. Beautiful nature! 
Dear children! Loved companions! at 
the thought of you the tears, half of con- 
tent and half of gratitude, keep me 
from seeing more, and I whisper to my- 
self the old-world words:— 


Sweet Evening Star! thou bringest all 
things home 
Which Day had scattered far: 














Thou bringest home the flock, 

And the herd thou fetchest back, 

And the child unto its mother, thou sweet 
Evening Star. 


Then the words of an older poet still, 
who drew nearer to the eternal source 
of things, come to my mind:— 


Man goeth forth unto his work 

And to his labor until the evening. 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all, 
The earth is full of Thy riches. 


And I put my pen and paper away. 


Rospert C, NIGHTINGALE. 





Fion, The Deutsche Revue. 
THE STATESMEN OF SPAIN. 


POLITICAL SILHOUETTES. 


At the present time, when in conse- 
quence of the colonial wars in which 
she is involved and the immense expen- 
ditures caused by them, the situation 
of Spain appears extremely critical, it 
would probably be useful to give a brief 
description of her most prominent 
statesmen, those now at the helm, as 
well as those who would be entrusted 
with the management of the govern- 
ment. if the political horizon should be- 
come still darker, and certain compli- 
cations ensue which pessimists consider 
inevitable. 

The number of Spanish party leaders 
is five: Don Antonio C:iinovas del Cas- 
tillo is head of the orthodox Conserva- 
tives; Don Prixedes Muteo Sagasta is 
the chief of the Liberals: Don Francisco 
Pi y Margall has the direction of the 
Federalist Republicans; Don Nicholas 
Salmerén is the leader of the Unionist 
Republicans; and the Marquis de 
Cerralbo is given by the Pretender Don 
Carlos de Bourbon the direction of the 
traditionalist following. 

The five parties which are directed 
by these five leaders are as unlike one 
another, in regard to strength and in- 
fluence, as the five fingers of a hand. 
In one respect, however, all are united: 
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each has in its rauk a large number of 
malcontents. 

Don Francisco Silvela leads the dis- 
satisfied elemen's of the Convervatives; 
Don Ram6én Ni: edal those of the Carl- 
ists; the Marquix de Santa Marta those 
of the Federalists. 

Among thes: silhouettes must not be 
omitted the iuame of that statesman 
who, thoug!: he has at present retired 
from party |::« and refused a re-election 
to the Cortes. as well as any share in 
politics, can never fall into oblivion— 
Don Emiliv Castelar. 

The presen: pr Antonio 
Céinovas del Castillo to the 
small number of men whose great tal- 
ents explain and justify the high pos}- 
tion they occupy. Even his worst en- 
emies—and Cénovas many 
Castelar—acknowledge his great abil- 
ity as a statesman. Cfinovas was es- 
pecially prominent during the last 
years prior to the Revolution which 
drove Isabella II. from the throne and, 
later, under the Restoration under Al 
phonso XII., which was largely his 
work. Under the regency of Maria 
Christina of Hapsburg, who commitred 
the guidance of the governmeni to 
charge, he became what da: 
the man who always extends his hau 
to aid when his native land is in dar 
ger; whose loyal heart gives even his 


Don 


belongs 


“ner, 


has as as 


he is is 


political foes well-meant = counsvit 
whose mighty intellect under all 
circumstances, iaintains its caln 


poise. 

Don Antonio Cinovas is a 
southern Spain. His birthplace is 
Malaga. He i> nephew and pupil 


native of 


iin 


of a famous author, known by _ the 
pseudonym of “El Solitario.” Canovas 
showed a preference bordering upon 


passion for literature, and historical and 
political-economical studies. But it 
cannot be said of him, as of many 
other politicians, that he merely used 
literature as a stepping-stone to his 
lofty position, for even later, when his 
time was occupied by affairs of state, 
he did not cease to occupy himself 
with literary work, and wrote articles 
upon subjects which had no connection 
with politics. He is entitled to a place 
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among the great Spanish prose-writers 
of the present day; some of his histori- 
cal articles—for instance, the descrip 
tion of the battle of Rocroy—are mod- 
els. Cfituvas is ulso an admirable par- 
liamentary speaker, and a charmine 
conversationalist whose language is 
characterized by grace, intellect, and 
wit, terseness of expression and depth 
of thought. 

Cinovas, who is now more than 
to hear Cfénovas’ speeches loses a great 
pleasure and a rare advantage. 

Céinovas, who is now more thau 
sixty years old. has retained the full 
freshness of his rich mental powers. 
His head is iu..<sive, his face, though 
the features are uot regular, is pleas- 
ing and expressive, and the gleam of 
his thick, silver-white hair lends it 
special brilliancy. Cfnovas’ voice is 
as well preserved as his hair—fresh, 
clear, and resonant, it sounds like a 
youth’s. In matters of dress. he dis- 
plays «u philosophical indifference. It 
is said that he once sent one of his sec- 
retaries to his tailor to try on a suit, 
instead of going himself. Notwith. 
standing this indifference to the arts of 
the toilet, Canovas was always a spe- 
cial favorite of the fair sex, and had 
the good fortune to win the love of one 
of the most beautiful and admired la- 
dies at court, Seforita de Osma, and 
make her his wife. Sefiora de Cano- 
vas’ dark, brilliant complexion has the 
delicacy which we are accustomed to 
admire in Creole women. Her charac- 
ter, her purity of morals her extensive 
knowledge, her great social tact, and 
her choice literary taste render her ap 
parently created to be the _ life-com- 
panion of a man whom we cannot im- 
agine united to a woman who held 
aloof from his aspirations. La Huerta, 
the superb palace, surrounded by a 
leafy park, where the Cfnovas live, is 
the resort of the most talented and 
prominent representatives of learning 
and of the nobility; at the entertain- 
ments which .:e given here, the con- 
versation relate~ to literature more 
than to politics. One of the principal 
objects of interest at La Huerta is the 
great library, which contains the rarest 


and most costly books and manu- 
scripts. 

Don Préixedes Mateo Sagasta. the 
leader of the Liberal party who, since 
the Restoration, |:s alternated with 
“Ainovas in the «direction of the gov- 
ernment, is older than his rival. But, 
in spite of his seventy years, he, -tao, 
rejoices in the full vigor of his intel- 
lectual faculties. Impartiality de- 
mands the acknowledgment of the 
great skill with which Sagasta, who 
sprang from the Revolution, has 
adapted his party to the Restoration 
and the Regency, and later succeeded 
in rendering himself almost indispen- 
sable to a government for whose over- 
throw he formerly labored. Sagasta 
has many political foes, but searcely a 
single personal one. His disposition is 
affable, amiable, and frank, his man- 
ner is kind and cordial, his good-nature 
and integrity are proverbial. He was 
born in La Rioja; his profession is 
civil engineering. While he lacks the 
taste for literature and learning which 
Cfénovas possesses in so marked a de- 
gree, he has, on the other hand, great 
knowledge of human nature and 
understands the art of directing large 
bodies of people and making himself 
popular with them. Endowed by na- 
ture with unusual oratorical talent, he 
perfectly comprehends how to repre- 
sent his cause in Parliament and steer 
skilfully past threatening cliffs. How 
thoroughly Sagasta was equal to the 
demands which the political situation 
of Spain imposed upon him, is shown 
by the fact that he won over to his 
party a large number of men of noble 
birth. Among those who joined Sa- 
gasta were the bearers of the historic 
names of De Fernan Nufiez, Samames, 
Medina Coeli, and Alba. During the 
first vears of the Regency Sagasta was 
extremely popular, and it was at this 
time that the ladies of Bilbao received 
him with kisses of the hand and gifts 
of flowers. 

At present, since ' :e skirmish in Me- 
lilla and the distur ances in Madrid, 
his star seems to |}. declining, for the 
system of govern: vnt represented by 
him, which is exp: :ssed by the French 





























faire. iaisser allef.” 


*Laisser 
has not proved practicable under exist- 


motto: 


ing circumstances. There is no lack of 
able men in Sagasta’s party—one need 
cite only the names of de Moret, Ga- 
mazo and Maura—but it is entirely de- 
ficient in a well-planned, accurately 
defined programme of government, 
carried out with energy and persever- 
ance. If everything in Spain had pur- 
sued its normal course, Sagasta’s 
tem of government would perhaps 
have been suitable but, in the pres- 
ence of conflicts, the discovery was 
made thot a strong power with a defi- 
nite aim was necessary. In dress and 
style of living Sagasta affects an ex- 
aggerated simplicity. Hence, a few 
years ago, it was reported in Madrid 
that the members of the Liberal party 
intended to join in presenting § their 
leader with a new hat, as the one he 
wore could scarcely fulfil its purpose. 
Like Cfanovas, he has never sought to 
obtain titles of nobility for himself or 
the members of his family. Vanity 
has no place in the character of Sa- 
gasta who, when he has retired from 


sys- 


the premiership, regards himself as 
only a plain citizen. His constitution 
is not strong; his complexion shows 


that he has a bilious temperament and 
the accident which he met with a few 
years ago—a fracture of the leg—seems 


to have considerably impaired his 
strength. 

The two leaders of the Republican 
party—Pi y Margall and Salmer6én— 


are the greatest contrasts imaginable. 
Pi y Margall is called el hombre de hielo 
(the man of ice) and Salmer6én might 
be named el hombre de fuego (the man 
of fire). Pfs speeches, delivered in a 
quiet, indifferent tone, are exactly the 
opposite of Salmerén’s, who utters ev- 
erything with emphasis and Southern 
vehemence. The difference in _ their 
physical traits is equally great; Pi y 
Margall is an old man with snow- 
white hair, a fresh complexion, and a 
mysterious smile; one might imagine 
him to be the work of a Byzantine 
sculptor or an astrologer of the Middle 
Ages. Salmer6n, in the prime of life, 
dark-skinned, with coal-black eyes and 
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beard, and features agitated and trans- 
figured by passion, suggests an Ara- 
bian prophet or a dervish. 

We must recognize the perseverance 
which these two Republican leaders 
display in remaining at the head of a 
party whose following is daily dimin- 
ishing. Both are authors of merit: Pi 
y Margall is a scholar and a historian, 
Salmer6n writes philosophical studies, 
to which so few people in Spain devote 
themselves. 

As for the Marquis de Cerralbo, the 
champion for years of the Pretender’s 
cause, he can boast of having given the 
strong and apparently indestructible 
Carlist party, which formerly had a 
purely military organization, a struc- 
ture adapted to periods of repose and 
peace. If we turn from the French 
Legitimists, the adherents of the 
Stuarts in England, and the partisans 
of Dom Miguel in Portugal, we shall 
find that history affords no second ex- 
ample of persistence which can equal 
that of the Carlists, who have awaited 
the coming of their Messiah for more 
than seventy-five years. This party 
has cost Spain three civil wars, God 
grant that a fourth may not follow. 

Cerralbo’s party leadership is ad- 
versely criticised in no quarter, Don 
Carlos’s choice could have fallen upon 
no worthier person. The Marquis de 
Cerralbo, who possesses marked ora- 
torical talent and has the reputation of 
being an excellent archeologist, be 
longs to the oldest nobility of Spain, is 
a millionaire, a good Christian and a 
model courtier. 

The leader of the Carlist parliamen 
tary. minority which, a short time ago. 
resolved to take no farther share in the 
sessions of the Cortes, is Vasquez de 
Mella, a fiery, tireless speaker, who, at 
the time of the election of the Cortes, 
during his journeys’ through the 
Basque provinces, Navarre, and Cata 
lonia, often spoke three times a day 
morning, afternoon and evening. 

Don Francisco Silvela, the leader of 
the malcontents in the Conservative 
party, is distinguished by the elegance 
and accuracy of his style, and has also 
been engaged in literary pursuits. 
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I fear that these political silhouettes 
may appear somewhat monotonous, 
since the history of great orators con- 
stantly repeats itself. But this can- 
not be changed; for in Spain success in 
politics is dependent upon success as a 
speaker and author. Political life de- 
velops in the Cortes, and there—as in 
former days among the Greeks and 
Romans—the victory belongs to the 
best orator. Parliamentary habitués, 
and literary amateurs, rarely miss a 
session if they know that one of the 
great Knights of the Tongue will 
speak. Each has his special qualities, 
his special style, his special mode of 
delivery, which cannot escape the lis: 
teners. Cfiinovas’s discourse is  de- 
tailed, resolute, overpowering, but not 
wholly free from a_ sensitiveness, 
which is especially noticeable in lan- 
guage otherwise so virile: Sagasta is as 
crafty and persuasive as Ulysses; 
Romero Robledos is impetuous, win- 
ning and convincing his auditors; Sil- 
vela is Machiavellian, a master of par- 
liamentary tactics, who also under- 
stands how to use heavy artillery 
against his opponents; Salmerén is en- 
ergetic, almost aggressive in his mode 
of speech; Nocedal wily, a combina- 
tion of layman and theologian. 

The politicians of Spain, much as 
they may resemble each other, when 
seen from the distance, on closer in- 
spection leave nothing to be desired in 
point of diversity. 

In the Federalist Republican party, 
Pi y Margall has for an opponent the 
Marquis de Santa Marta, at the head 
of the revolutionary group. He is a 
grandee of Spain and descends from 
an ancient family, to which also be- 
longed that Guzman el Bueno, who 
surpassed William Tell by throwing 
the Moors over the wall a_ knife 
with which to kill his son, instead 
of surrendering to them the city 
whose defence had been entrusted to 
him. 

Such contrasts—a grandee of Spain 
leader of a party contending against 
the monarchy—are not rare in this 
country. Another nobleman, the Mar- 
quis de Albaida, a descendant of the 


Ced, has been numbered among the 
members of the Republican party. 

At the head of the malcoutents of 
the Carlist party, who call themselves 
Integristas, stands Don Ramén Noce. 
dal, an ambitious dreamer, who for 
many years has renounced allegiance 
to Don Carlos de Bourbon, and refusea 
to support his pretensions to the Span- 
ish throne. Instead he has proclaimed 
himself a sort of monarch and summus 
pontifer, and by the diffusion of his 
political ideas, which far surpass the 
claims made by the _ Traditionalists, 
has roused to fanaticism the poor 
mountaineers of the Basque provinces 
and Navarre. To these people, who 
give him unlimited confidence and im- 
plicit faith, he preaches, a second John 
Knox—only with the difference that he 
himself does not believe in the truth 
of his words—that Liberalism is the 
greatest evil on earth, a far greater 
sin than murder, robbery, and adul- 
tery. 

In spite of the enthusiasm of these 
fanatical people, Nocedal has heen un- 
able to obtain a seat in the last legisla- 
tures. There can be no doubt that his 
hopes and expectations have vanished 
into nothingness, and that he will 
neither succeed in establishing an ab- 
solute monarchy in Spain under Maria 
Christina, nor in becoming himself 
president of the theocratic republic 
with the Inquisition and what belongs 
to it in its train. 

It is said that he aspires to become 
president of the Cortes, whose present 
presiding officer. Don Alexandro Pidal, 
has understood, as no other politician 
has done, how to reconcile the Catholic 
ideas so deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the Spanish people, with the inevitable 
consequences of the vicissitudes 
which, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, have permitted Spain 
no peace. Pope Leo XII. has repeat- 
edly expressed his appreciation of the 
successful exertions of Pidal, the 
founder of the Unién catélica party, 
to the great indignation of the ultra 
integristical adherents of Nocedal, 
who would have been best pleased to 
see Pidal and his followers on the scaf- 

















fold, clad in sambenito' and coroza?* but 

‘pected, at the very least, that they 
would receive the anathema as heretics. 

Don Emilio Castelar has been inten- 
tionally left until the last. The sil- 
iwuette of this man who has retired 
from politics, or to express it more cor- 
rectly, the conspicuous figure of this 
tumous statesman is known through- 
out all Europe. With him a brief pe- 
riod of brilliant, artistic eloguence was 
inaugurated, and with his exit it came 
to an end. His voice, which has done 
so much for the creation of modern 
Spain, is silent. Therefore I will not 
speak of the orator, and only briefly of 
the politician Castelar. of whom the 
words uttered by another famous 
statesman and poet, the Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand, might be fitly spoken: 
“The Restoration believed me its foe, 
and it has been overthrown; i must 
share its fate. During the years which 
are still allotted to me, I will seek no 
new adventures.” Only Chateaubriand 
says of the Restoration what Castelar 
would say of the Republic; Chateau- 
briand meant the Restoration based on 
the new ideas liberty, Castelar 
would allude to the Spanish republic 
based upon the ancient traditions. If, 
many fear, the and vicissi- 
tudes of fate should some day again 
bring Spain into the same situation in 
which found herself twenty-five 
years ago, when the Republic was pro- 
claimed, all friends of order would in- 
stantly turn their eyes to Emilio Cas. 
telar, the more so because he resolved 
to resign his popularity and his posi- 
tion as u party leader, and retire into 
private life, rather than to render the 
already difticult situation of his native 
land stili inore complicated by remain- 
ing. 

Castelar, who has been the supreme 
head of the government and, endowed 
with unrestricted power, has held in 
his hands the destiny of bleeding and 
trembling Spain, lives plainly in sec- 
ond story apartments, keeps no Car- 
riage and horses, works arduously. and 


of 
events 


as 


she 


1 Asort of scapulary worn by those condemned 
by the Inquisition. 
2 Cap of persons sentenced to death. 
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daily writes articles for Spavish and 
foreign papers and periodicals. This 
reveals most plainly the thorough in- 
tegrity and unselfishness of this man. 
The pattern of a good son and brother, 
he also clings to his friends with loyal 
affection. He who was féted and 
overwhelmed with applause by all Eu- 
rope does not know what self-conceit 
and pride are. 

His residence contains an immense 
quantity of gifts and offerings from 
his admirers; paintings, statues, furni- 
ture, table ware, to say nothing of gas- 
tronomical dainties, rare tish and 
choice sweets which the nuns in the 
provinces, especially, send him. 

He travels a great deal and some- 
times retires into the country to com- 
plete greater literary labors more 
quickly and be able to rest for a time 
from the wearing life in Madrid. His 
great genius reveals itself in conversa 
tion which can be compared only with 
Canovas’s. To listen to a colloquy be 
tween these two old friends and pol'i! 
cal antagonists is a pleasure worthy of 
Attic days, and I searcely believe 
even at the famous dinners toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, shortly 
before the French Revolution, the talk 
could have been wittier or more intel- 
lectual. 

I will add the following item to Cas- 
telar’'s biography: Just before his 
birth a gypsy is said to have proph- 
esied to his mother that the son whom 
she would soon give to the world was 
destined to be one of the great men of 
the earth, and perhaps some day— 
would become pope. 

Castelar bas not entered the service 
of the church, but all who have’ ever 
heard him agree that never did he 
speak with more fervor or greater 
earnestness, than when his themes 
were religious observances, the Virgin 
Mary, and the magnificent Spanish 
cathedrals. Every Sunday in Madrid, 
so little disposed to religion and devo- 
tion Emilio Castelar can be seen, 
prayer-book in hand, wending bis way 
to charch. 

EMILIA PARDw |: \ZAN. 

The Living Age 


Translated for 


'.) Mary J. Safford. 
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622 The Marriage Market. 


From The Spectator. 
THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 


We once ventured to assert in these 
pages that the day before the end of 
the world two subjects would be sure 
to be under universal discussion,—one 
was “the degeneracy of manners dur- 
ing the last thirty years,” and the other 
“the badness of modern servants.” We 
depicted, that is, man’s last word on 
mankind as “The younger generation 
don’t know how to behave” and 
“Where will you find any servants like 
the old ones?” We ought to have 
added a third,—the complaint that the 
fashionable world is nothing but a mar- 
riage market in which unfortunate 
girls are exposed for sale to the high- 
est bidder by their cruel, heartless, and 
avaricious mothers. It was a grave 
oversight to have left out that ex- 
tremely hardy perennial among com- 
plaints, ancient and modern. There 
never was an age in which the mar- 
riage market accusation was not made 
again and again, and there probably 
never will be one. It would be prepos- 
terous to expect otherwise. As long as 
marriage remains one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important, 
event in life, and so long as men and 
women prefer being rich to being poor, 
so long parents will be accused of sell- 
ing their daughters and of opening a 
marriage exchange in their drawing- 
rooms. It is easy enough to see how 
the accusation arises. A female Soc- 
rates would not have the slightest dif- 
ficulty in proving, out of her own 
mouth, to the mother of a marriageable 
girl that she was anxious that her 
daughter should marry a rich man, and 
that she took her daughter out to balls 
and parties, etc..—put her in c<he shop 
window, in fact-—in order to get her a 
husband. “Do you wish your daughter 
to marry?” would be the first question 
of the Socratic spinster.—“Yes, I do,” 
would be the reply. “Tom and I have, 
on the whole, been very happy, and I 
don’t think old maids are ever 
“That is enough, thank you! please an- 
swer my questions plainly and don’t 
give any reasons, they are quite super- 





fluous for our present purpose. Now 
tell me—considering that you want 
your daughter to marry—would you 
like her to marry a rich man or a poor 
one?—a plain answer, please.”—‘Oh, 
well, if I knew neither of the men, I 
suppose I should say a rich one. I've 
seen so much unhappiness come from 
poverty, and Agnes, though you 
wouldn’t think it to look at her, is so 
very careless about money,—she has 
twelve pairs of shoes, all quite smart, 
and bought two more pairs last week; 
and what she would do as a poor man’s 
wife I can’t conceive. Oh, I beg your 
pardon. Yes, certainly I should feel 
more happy if she married a rich man.” 
“Very well,” our female Socrates would 
continue, “we have arrived so _ far. 
You want your daughter to marry a 
rich man. Exactly. Now, I suppose 
you will admit that when people 
desire a certain thing, and are anx- 
ious it should happen, they take 
certain steps to carry out their object, 
—do, in fact, what they can to bring 
about the fulfilment of their desire. 
Even wild animals do so, do they not? 
How much more a reasoning being like 
you, Mrs. Bowling? We may assume, 
then, that you take steps to bring 
about the marrying of your daughter, 
which you desire, and also of her mar- 
riage to a rich man. Now, as to these 
steps. I should like to ask you 
whether you did not persuade Mr. Bow- 
ling to leave Bowling Hall last winter 
and take a large house in Eaton Place 
and give three dances, because you said 
there were no young men in Fallow- 
shire, and that it was not fair on 
Agnes, and that the poor child would 
never make a nice marriage unless you 
did, since, in spite of her good looks 
and your position, nobody married 
really well except they made friends in 
London; and did you not add that the 
idea of a girl with her looks and birth 
marrying a country solicitor like Mr. 
Tebbs or a doctor like young Brown 
was utterly preposterous ?’—‘Well, sup- 
pose I did, it was no more—” 
—“Please, please, I did not want you 
to explain. only to admit the fact that 
you did give parties in order that Agnes 














might have the chance of meeting eligi- 
ble young men, and that you took her 
out with the same object.”—*“Well, yes; 
and I see no harm in it.”—*"Of course 
not. But please notice, then, that we 
have come to this. You want Agnes to 
marry a rich man, and you take her 
out and give parties in order that a 
rich man may meet her and marry her. 
Now, admitting this, and knowing, that 


as you hint every one else does the 
same, I want to know, Mrs. Bowling, 
whether you can deny that there is 
such a thing as the Belgravian mar- 


riage market, and that you keep a stall 
in it with your daughter Agnes on sale? 
I have, as you will I am sure acknowl- 
edge, asserted nothing myself but 
merely arrange more clearly the facts 
admitted by you.” Poor Mrs. Bow- 
ling’s reply to the final question of the 
female Socrates may, we think, be 
more easily imagined than set forth. 
Probably it would be firm and inco- 
herent, and something on this model: 
“I’m sure I never said anything of the 
kind, and I don’t know what you mean 
except that I know all this talk about a 
marriage market is all nonsense and 
very vulgar too, and not the sort of 
thing that nice people ever have any- 
thing to do with, and what puts such 
things into your head, Miss Porchester, 
I really can’t think. How can you 
know? You've never been married 
yourself and had children. If you had, 
you'd think very differently. Don't, 
please, tell me it was I who said there 
was a marriage market. I never did. 
You evidently did not understand me; 
it’s like the second-class society papers 
that Agnes says her maid tells her 
things out of. No; I won't argue it out 
again, it makes one so hot, and really, 
indeed, you can’t understand anything 
about it, even if you are older and have 
read a great deal more than many mar- 
ried women. It’s like servants. As 
cook says about Agnes when she’s do- 
ing the housekeeping. ‘Young ladies 
never exactly understand.’ Well, I 
really feel. quite confused with all the 
questions you’ve asked me, and I’m 
sure you ought to have been a_ great 
lawyer. You would have done splen- 
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didly when it was necessary to make 
witnesses say something they didn’t 
mean to. At any rate, you may be 
quite sure I'd much rather Agnes mar- 
ried a poor man who would be really 
nice to her than a rich one who 
wouldn’t. That goes without saying. 
Only, unfortunately, all the poor men 
aren't good, as the people who write 
to the magazines seem to think. Of 
course, the rich men aren’t always good 
either. I’m afraid, indeed, that it's 
pure chance with both.” 


A Socratic dialogue such as we have 
just given would very aptly sum up the 
general result of the modern aspects of 
the eternal marriage market contro- 
versy. It can apparently be shown 
that something like a marriage market 
exists, in which the mothers try to sell 
their daughters to the best advantage; 
and yet all the time it is quite obvious 
that the mothers are doing nothing of 
the kind, but are only trying to get 
their daughters “comfortably settled,” 
—a very natural and very sensible ac- 
tion. In truth there is more foolish 
nonsense written about the marriage 
market than on any other subject under 
heaven. In the first place, the analogy 
is altogether a false one. How can a 
person be said to sell when she gets 
nothing by the sale, for except in very 
rare cases the mother gets nothing 
tangible by her daughter's marriage? 
Of course occasionally a mother does 
force her daughter to marry a rich man 
against her will, or insists upon her 
abandoning a poor one. As a rule, 
however, it is the want of money suffi- 
cient to keep a wife, not the machina- 
tions of the mother, which defeats the 
poor man. If, though poor, he is in a 
position to marry, and the young lady 
is really anxious to become his wife, 
the mother may tell her daughter she is 
an idiot, but she can do little else. 
Very often we may suspect that the 
tales of the mothers selling their un- 
happy daughters to wealthy men, and so 
robbing the poor of their natural prizes 
are invented by poor men as salves to 
their wounded feelings. It is  pleas- 
anter to think that the girl was sold by 
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her mother, than to admit that, when 
she had to face the question of living 
with Mr. Brown in a hut on water and 
a crust, she concluded that it was not 
worth while. A good deal of very sen- 
sible talk about the whole subject of 
the alleged marriage market is to be 
found in Lady Jeune’s article in the 
Lady's Realm for April entitled “The 
Modern Marriage Market; a Reply to 
Marie Corelli.” Lady Jeune shows 
how absurd the whole accusation is, 
and traverses with special success the 
ridiculous suggestion that girls are as 
much brought in the season to be sold 
“as any unhappy Armenian girl.” No 
doubt a certain amount of the London 
festivities are primarily arranged to 
give young people the chance of seeing 
each other, but to call this a female 
slave market is mere midsummer mad- 
ness. The truth about the whole ques- 
tion is, we believe, something of this 
kind. A certain number of women 
marry solely for love. A certain, and 
perhaps larger, number marry for rea- 
sons in which love and the desire to 
have a home of their own and money 
of their own are mixed up. Another 
small section marry purely from rea- 
sons of ambition, usually of a pecuni- 
ary kind,—i.e., with the idea of becom- 
ing great personages through marriage. 
As a rule, however, these mercenary 
marriages are made not by a designing 
mother who wishes to sell her daugh- 
ter, but by a designing, or rather am- 
bitious, girl who deliberately wishes to 


A Striking Contrast.—In the biog- 
raphy of the late Sir Henry Parkes is 
recorded the following comparisou 
which the Austraiian statesman him- 
self made between his own early life 
and that of Mr. Gladstone:— 

I was thinking, he said on one occa- 
sion, of a comparison between Mr. 
Gladstone’s life and my own. When he 
was at Eton, preparing himself for Ox- 
ford, enjoying all the advantages of a 
good education, with plenty of money, 
and being trained in every way for his 
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climb the world’s ladder by marriage. 
The girls who deliberately try to better 
their position by marriage are, how- 
ever, by no means necessarily despica- 
ble people. A few are. Those, for ex- 
ample, who deliberately marry rich 
men of known bad character, very old 
men, or men of feeble intellect, or men 
they dislike. The majority, however, 
are very like the ambitious men who 
deliberately prefer getting on by mar- 


riage to marrying for other considera- 


tions, and so choose a rich wife. The- 
oretically, these must be rather un- 
pleasant and repulsive people. As a 
matter of fact, however, they are often 
nothing of the kind, and end by making 
very good husbands. Sois it with 
thousands of the girls who are said to 
sell themselves for money. We do not, 
of course, want to defend mercenary 
marriages, and we detest the notion of 
girls being brought up to think that 
money is the only object in life. It is, 
however, absolutely necessary to speak 
out about the current cant concerning 
the marriage market. That, as a rule, 
is mere rhetoric, and when it means 
anything, means that most naturally 
mothers, other things being equal, pre- 
fer that their daughters should be with- 
out pecuniary cares. Our Mrs. Bow- 
ling puts the feeling quite correctly 
when she says that if she does not 
know either of the men, she prefers the 
rich one. Depend upon it, indigence 
and virtue are no more. convertible 
terms than riches and vice. 


future position as a statesman, I was 
working on a ropewalk at 4d. per day, 
and suffered such cruel treatment that 


I was knocked down with a crowbar 
and did not recover my senses for half 
From the ropewalk I went to 
labor in a brickyard, where I was 
again brutally used; and when Mr. 
Gladstone was at Oxford I was break- 
ing stones on the queen’s highway with 
hardly enough clothing to protect me 
from the cold. 


an hour. 








